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ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

THURSDAY NEXT, March 1, at 3 o'clock, CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Esq, Litt D. Ph D LH. D., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘ Recent Excava- 
tions at the Argive Herwum (in Greece).’ Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides. ae a-Guinea the Course 

sataa March 3, at 3 o'clock oy Aayee Hon. LORD RAY- 

GH, M ay D.C L. LL.D. Se D. F.R. , Professor of Natural 
Prilosoply K.L, FIRST of SIX LECTURES ‘on ‘Polarized Light.’ 


One Guinea the Course. 
DANTE SOCIETY. 


T HE 
Patroness—H.R.H. PRINCESS Gees 
President—Sir THEODORE MARTIN, KC B. K.C.V.0. LL.D. 

NEXT MEETING, WEDNESDAY, February 28, at 8 p.m., at 
PFEIFFER HALL, 43, Harl ley Street, W. 

Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B, will Lecture on ‘ The Vicissitudes of 
Dante’s Reputation after his Death.’ SIDNEY LEE, Esq., in the Chair, 

22 Albemarle Street, W. LUIGI RICCI, Honorary Secretary. 


RB®itissH MUS EU YM. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
March 1, to MONDAY, March 5. inclusive 
'E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February 21, 1900. 


A» ERTISER would SUPPLY REGULAR 
SERIES of POPULAR ARTICLES—Physical Science, Natural 
History. &e. Well-informed, ready Writer.—A.puna, 12, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood. 


OACHING in SCIENCE, <-Chemistry, jPhs sio- 

logy, Botany, ages Sciences Tripos, Part IT. 

Class Ir Cambridge Higher Local, London’ Matric. ej fade, B.8c. 
—Apply J. S., 119, Ashley Gardens, 8. W. 


iO INTENDING VISITORS of GREECE.—A 
UNIVERSITY LECTURER, lately in the Consular Service, 
thoroughly familiar with the Language, Topography, cant and 
Archeology of Greece, would be pleased to CONDUCT, in NEXT MAY 
or JUNE, a SMALL PARTY (also One or ‘Two Families) to GREECE, 
and visit with them all principal places of interest. This opportunity 
would afford the Party much instruction and pleasure, besides saving 
them much trouble and expense.—Please apply to Dr. A. N. J., Univer- 
sity Library, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UBLISHER wants well-educated YOUNG MAN 
IMMEDIATELY, with some experience of Book - publishing 
Business, especially Advertising. Knowledge of Shorthand and Type- 
Writing also desirable.—Apply, by letter, giving details of experience, 
&c ,C. Anruur Pearson, Lrurrep, Henrietta Street. 


ANTED, PUPIL CLERKS in PUBLISHERS’ 

OFFICES to learn JOURNALISM and PUBLISHING. Pre- 

mium 100/—F. H. Cartiste, M.A., Literary Agent, 8, Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 

/ COMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 

GRAPHIC DE PARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25), MARCH 13. 

Expertness in Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential! The date 

specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 

must be made on forms to be with from the 
Secrevary, Civil Service Commission, London, S. W. 


(JRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


The Governors of SIR JOHN GRESHAM’S SCHOOL at HOLT pro- 
pose to appoint in APRIL NEXT a HEAD MASTER, to take Office after 
the Summer H» lidays. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and between 25 and 40 years of age. 

It is proposed to erect School Buildings for at least 200 Boys, with all 
modern appliances ; and a Head Master’s House with accommodation 
for about 50 Boarders 

Canvassing of the Governors, pacsomalty or by letter, by or on behalf 
of any Candidate, will not be se tted. 

Be nted particulars and forms of licati in be obtained, by post, 

rom J. RENCH on Clerk to the Gorersers, pS crane Hall, 
aw ES Bridge. E.C. 
Applications must be sent in before MARCH 31 NEXT. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
ep ao or re ment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
ty n The Secretary of 
State will offer thom for ition Twelve as Assistant 
poy pared in = ‘Public Works Department, pee Three Appointments 
Jepartment and One in 
the ‘eeounts “Braneh P.W. D._For ‘particnlars apply to Secretary, at 
ollege. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 

Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 

— jualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 

gagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT (old- established clientele 
ongst Families and high-class Schools, Home and Abroad) 
introduces ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, Visiting Lady 
Professors, Cha;erons, Companions. PROSPECTUSES of Schools 
forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements.—141, Regent Street, W. 


DVICE as to SCHOOL 8S— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without jemares, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or G RLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for t of requirements 
Place, 


Rovat INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 






























































UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.—The PROF RSSOR- 
SHIP of M eee MEDICA in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 
being ae a ACANT, Candidates for that Mac are requested to 
forward thei to the Un ublin Castle, on 
or before March 9, 1900, cm order that the same may be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant.—Dubiin Castle, February 16, 190v. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, Palgaceeiz & 22. Lectures 
- — in all Branches of General and Highe: 








FRANCE,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





repared for all the Univ. of Lond. Exams ta Arts and Science. 
Ae nNGLE COURSE OF LECTURES IN ANY SUBJECT MAY BE 
Ane - Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
, ONE sa SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31l. 10s., tenable 
lor Three 
ONE PFEIFFER oe elas in SCIENCE, annual value 48/., 
tenable for Three Yea: 
Will be awarded on he results of the Examination to be held in June. 
iculars on application to the Principat. 


INE SERIES COUNTY NEWSPAPERS, with 

) pee Printing (West of England),ON SALE. Worth 2,500/. 
Phas arrange with suitable man having 1,000/.—Nayver, 150, ‘Fleet 
reet. 








TXEE- -WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
MSS. and Literary Work. Terms 10d. per 1.000 words.—Apply 
Miss Wicwniner, 13, Lioyd Square, Clerkenwell, wc. 


VYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with yo and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination &c.—Miss E. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hil, N W. —Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately 

COPIED in clear type and on ao per. Terms 9d. per 1,000 

words. Authors’ references.—Miss acoss, 18, Statham Grove, 
Clissold Park, N. 


T YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit. 


YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE. 
ITING.—NOVELS, ” PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 
Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


‘['YPE-WRITING of every description. Special 
attention to Work requiring care. Duplicating. Usual terms. 

erie e —Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
ondon, 8 


YHE AUSTRALASIAN LITERARY AGENCY.— 

Artieles, Tales, Verses, Books by well-known Australian Writers. 

In Correspondence with the best Local Authorities on all subjects con- 

nected with Australian life. Agency for all Publications of the Sydney 

Bulletin Co. Publishers and others who desire Matter or Information 

relating to Australasia or Natal should write to our London Represen- 
tative, Mr. A. W. Jose, 243, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 




















mpst: N.W., will SEND, gratis on 7 iguptonam a SERMON 
on thet RISHOPS’ CALL to UNITED PRAYER. 








Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out Eo print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc 


pees MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
airs sup need wo meenee terms. 
DULAU & CO. 37, sono SQUARE. E. 


\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORBIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 











Just issued, post free on application. 


NATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 

/ ORIENTAL HISTORY, LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, &c. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


All interested in FOREIGN LITERATURE should write for 
THE BOOK CIRCULAR, 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Post free from 








Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
/ in the SHILLING allowed from —_ ublished pees of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, isl pee ay and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books ani 
mainders gratis and pestage free. —Gitzert & Fixx, 67, ‘Moo 
Street, London, E.C. 








OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the ga) sore recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience 0 of the ertiser or the 
say he = the Society. By order. me ERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


NB The AUTHOR. the organ of the Society, is 's published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors _ capably Sadar Proposed Agreements, 
and A m behalf of Authors. MSS. pl laced 








EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 

Publications—Drawings of the Early English School—Engravings 

after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum ’— Lewis’s ‘ Lions’ 

—Illustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





( YATALOGUE—being STUDENT’S GUIDE to 
32,000 NEW and SECOND-HAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS—post 
free.—Watkxer & Company, Booksellers, 19, Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


luding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 








with Publishers. cae aararaiiy obadaabed: Thirty years’ p 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


§ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of idence ad Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
. —- 1881), oy COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING ao 8.W. 
Office : GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 
— Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. special terms to 
ers, &c., on application. 


‘'N. HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &e , and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Llustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made ~_ the Publication of suit- 
able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS is prepared to SURMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 
BOOK, NEWS, and PEKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 




















whould be sent to the Manager, K. J. BEEvoR, OM A., ~ L 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No 1,854 (Gerrard 


DUCATION. — thoroughly RBLIABLE ADVICE 

be obtained (free of charge) trom Messrs. GARBITAS, 

THRING. & CO, who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

@nd Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements,—36, Sackville Street, W. 





YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
i Street. London, EC.) Contains ee ge per, = which 


n sii “aig — agg poe ied dozen, 
or ew pocket size, 3s. per nen, — 0 
rated o pal should note that The Leadenhal rpm 


trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





LLIs & L VB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS relating to the ART and 
SCIENCE of MUSIC now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


OOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. Any subject. Please state wants. 3/. each offered 
for JACKSON’S OLD PARIS, 2 vols. 1878; GEO. MEREDITH’S 
POEMS, 1851.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingha m. 








OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 
hand. Prices moderate.— a for mage and prices, to Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court R Iso a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


Freancis HARVEY, 4, ST. JAMES’S STREET: 

LONDON, 8.W.—This BUSINESS, dealing with RARE MEZZO" 
TINT PORTRAITS and ENGRAVINGS in fine condition, is CARRIED 
ON as HERETOFORE by his SON at the SAME ADDRESS. 


YY INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ES eae Address, “Tri: 
form. London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 


FFTEEN MONTHS from MARCH QUARTER, 
871. 10s.—FLAT TO LET, 15, CYRIL MANSIONS,  DATTERERA 

















enecetete for the ry of MSS. by fire or caste Duplicate ae 
should be retained, 


PARK. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c. 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


EY. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, 
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MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—_—————— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 








30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 








[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 7. and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 fea 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown poten Ey 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61, 6s. 

The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 gg from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


erected and commodious Hotel will, it is ee and meet 
van- 


(Temperance), 


This ne 
the aan of those who desire all the conveniences 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 


ages Lift. Bilectric Light in all rooms. Bath- Rooms: on every 
" SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








Sales by Auction. 
Musical Instruments and Music. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at the er MARTIN’S TOWN HALL, CHARING 
CROSS. on TUESDAY, February 27, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
and Following Day, at 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock, SICAL INSTRUMENTS, consisting = Grand and 
Cottage Pianotortes by Kirkman, Hauptman, Hampton, Weston & 
Weston, Concordia Co., &c. —Harmoniums—Doubdle and Single Action 
Harps by Erard and Erat—Old Italian and other Violins. Violas, Violon- 
cellos, and Double es, genuine of Landolfi, 
Klotz, Duke, Betts, Smith, ‘&c., with the Bows, Cases, and 





Autoharps, Violin Fittings—Brass and Wo 
well-known Makers, including a very fine Ebonite Flute, Kockstro 
ae Boehm System, by Rudall, Carte & Co. ; also Music, comprising 
a large Selection of Operatic Music, principally Vocal Scores, Piano- 
forte, Moaern Songs, Tucors, Theoretical Works, &c. 
PLEASE NOTE.—The VIOLINS will be sold on at fe es and 
the PIANOFORTES, &c., and MUSIC on the WEDNES 
On view one day prior and morni of Sale. asco can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Aucrionrgrs, 47, Leicester Square. 





Postage Stamps. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, al Seteesine Square on 
TUESDAY, March 6, and Following Da ant half-past So'clock precisely, 
rare BRITISH, FOKEIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAM 


Catalogues on application. 


Autograph Letters and Documents. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will BELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square 

— ILE OF MARCH, a COLLECTION of) Ro 
tt which will be found 
those of Henry vi and VIII.—Queen Anne—Queen Victoria—Dukes of 
Kent, Cambridge, Connaught, York, &c.—Popes Paul III., Benedict 
XLV., Clement XIII., and XI1.—Cardinals Newman, Manni ing, and 
Wi iseman — Napoleon agg eg W. Scott—C. Dickens—P. B. 
Shelley—Robert and Mrs. Browning — Tennyson — Ruskin—D. Cox— 
Millais — Turner — Meyerbeer — Donizetti—Kossini—George Washing- 
ton, 





. 
amen 


Catal in prep 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precise sely :— 


TO-DAY Bangg nd | February 24, and MON- 
DAY, February 26, the COLLECTION of WORKS of ART PRE- 
SENTED by the ARTISTS for the ARTISTS’ WAR FUND. ‘the 
entire Collection, consisting of about Three Hundred and Fifty Works 
of Art, has been most generously presented by the different Artists, the 
whole to be Sold by Auction, and the proceeds of such Sale (without 
any deductions whatever) will be distributed for the benefit of the 
Widows, Orphans, and Relatives of the Soldiers and — both 
British and Colonial, new en, in the war in South Afri 

‘The Collection may be viewed, and Catalogues had, price One Shilling, 
for the benefit of the Artiste’ War Fund. 

BRONZES and 


On THURSDAY, March 1, 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS of Mrs. BERGER, deceased ; and the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEMAN. 

On FRIDAY, March 2, PORCELAIN, DECORA- 
TIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE, re OLIVER PRATT, Limited, in 
liquidation, and from numerous sources. 

On SATURDAY, March 3, a COLLECTION of 
MODERN PICTURES, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 











ts, in- 
‘on. Sir 


Valuable Printed Books and Illuminated Manuscri; 
cluding a Portion of the Library of General the 
PERCY R. B. FEILDIN 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pene - their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 26, and Five Followin: 
Days. at 1 o'clock Fact em paienais BOOKS and ILLUMINATE. 
MANUSCRIPTS, "comprising a Series of Works illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, and a Collection a Caricatures ob the same, the Property 
of General the Hon. Sir PERCY R. B. FEILDING, K.C.B.; and Selec. 
tions from other Libraries, comprising fine Manuscript and Printed 
Books of Hours, and other Service Books (including the well-known 
M8. Hore formerly belonging to the Earls of Kildare); old rare and 
valuable English and —— Books, including some First Editions of 
Moliére’s Plays — Manuscripts and rare printed Books relating to 
America—a valuable Series of Autographic Letters of Lord Nelson— 
Albums of Autograph Letters—Robert Burns's Glass Drinking ‘Tumbler 
—First Editions of the rare Early Writings of Rudyard Kipling and 
other Modern Authors— fine Old Books with W: % 
including the First Editions of The Puritaa, Sporting Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Kelmscott Press Publications, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will “4 by AUCTION. at their House 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. March 1. a, «COMPLETE SET of 

the PUBLICATIONS of the KELMSCOTT PRESS, the Property of a 

GENTLEMAN, and a — number of Books of the same Tress from 
various Private Libraries. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 5, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENT TS, compris- 
ing a mietr of Mirabeau, Sir John Moore, Philip II., King ef Spain, 
oo of Hanover, W. Thackeray, R. Browning, C. 
le, Charles I., Henry VIIL., Coleridge, Oliver Crom- 
well James II., Dr. Johnson, &c.—an Ori iginal Manuscript in the Auto- 
grapb of Beethoven—a most interesting Series of Autograph Letters 
of the Duke = Wellington (as Sir Arthur Wellesley), written in the 
Peninsula in 1 a Series of aa Letters of Modern 
Artists addressed to Meeers. Dalziel Bros. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


Diners, T. Carl 





A Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL 7 AUCTION, at their House, No. 


18, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C., DAY, March 6, and Following ‘Defeat 
1 o'clock precisely. a ‘COLLECT ION of COINS and MEDALS, ote 
perty of a GENTLEMAN. comprising Greek. Roman, Barly. Britiee, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English Coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper—Military, 
Naval, and Historical Medals— Foreign Orde ers, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late CHARLES LEESON PRINCE, Esq, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Mareh 8, and Two Following 

Days, at 1 orelock, k Prec sely Bi BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 

the LIBRARY of the late CHARLES LEESON PRINCE, Esq., M.R.C.8° 
L.8.A., &€., aa Observatory, Gentenans. Sussex. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collectlon of Coins and Medals of the late Dr. WILLIAM 
FRAZER, of Dublin. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Mid age 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 12. and Followin 

1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of tae and MEDA re the 
late WILLIAM FRAZER, M.D F.R.CS.I. (Member of Royal Trish 
seerage and Scottish Society of Antiquaries), of Dublin, ‘comprising 
Gree’ Roman Coins—English Coins in Gold, Silver, and Bronze— 
Irish and Scotch Silver Coins—English and Irish Bronze Coins, includ- 
ing a large Series of Gun-Money~ of James II.—Foreign Coins in Gold, 
Silver, and Bronze —Colonial Coins — Tokens — English and British 
Medals in vee Silver, and Bronze—Irish Medals, engraved by Dublin 
Artists—Foreign Medals—Plaques—Cabinets. 

May be viewed twe days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late Dr. WILLIAM FRAZER, of Dublin, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, “4 their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. March 14. at 1 o'clock pre- 

ER, M.D. F.R.C.8.I, 

cademy and Scottish Society of Apiawaries), 

of Dublin, comprising valuable Kooks in all Classes of Literature— 

Early Print ks—First Editions of Dickens, Surtees, and Works 

illustrated by G. Cruikshank and Rowlandson—Early Dublin Printed 

Books, and a rp Collection of Works relating to the History, Anti- 

| Nenana 5 &e, <s Ireland—'ransactions of Learned Societies — Illustrated 

oe _ tal and other Manuscripts— Early Tracts— Liturgical 
8, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














The ——*, of Engravings and Etchings of the late 
. WILLIAM FRAZER, of Dublin. 


Esane,  SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will as by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, March 15, and Followin 
Days, at 1 o’ &. precisely. the extensive COLLECTION of EN 
— NGS and ETCHINGS. of the late Dr. WILLIAM FRAZER, of 





SALES NEXT WEEK. 


ME... J. C. STEVENS wili SELL by AUCTION, 
King Street, Covent Garden, at half-past 12 o'clock 
sueuieely, = ‘the fullowing days — 

TUESDAY, February 27, FANCY POULTRY and 
PIGEONS. 

WEDNESDAY, February 28, and THURSDAY, 
March 1, ROSES— Fruit Trees—Cannas—Carnations—Lilies from Japan 
—and Border Plants o! every description. 

FRIDAY, March 2, SCIENTIFIC and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, and other Miscellaneous Property. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1013. MAKCH, 1900, 2s. 6d. 

AFTER the WAR—WHAT THEN? 

MRK. RUSKIN. 

SUBMARINE CABLES. 

The EVOLUTION of LITERARY DECENCY. By Andrew Lang. 

The ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

BUSH-WHACKING: an Expedition into the Benighted Lands. Pr 
Hugh Clifford. 

LORD JIM: aSketch. Chaps 12-13. By Joseph Conrad. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—France’s Love of False News—Her 
Injustice to Herself and to others—The Uselessness of Lies—Eng- 
land’s Discomfiture Germany's ‘Triumph—Cambridge in the Nine- 
teenth Century—The Art of Amiable we eg ‘The University 
as Gunning knew it—The Dark Ages of Scholarship. 

The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. IV. 

The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH NUMBER OF 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


HE 
T Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
The MARCH Number contains— 
The BRITISH REGIMENT with the MOST ‘‘ DISTINCTIONS.” by 
George A. Wade. The British Regiment which bore the most 
distinctions, previous to the ‘Transvaal Campaign, is dealt with in & 
most interesting Article. 
VICEROYS of SOUTH AFRICA. By Frederick Dolman. An Article 
of interest at the present moment, dealing with the Governors of 
South Africa, Past and Present, illustrated with Portraits. 

The BICYCLE and CRIME. By Professor Lombroso. ‘The famous 
Italian Criminologist has written an important Paper dealing with 
the Cycle mania and its relation to crime. Its conclusions are 
original and of singular import. 

Stories, Poems, and Articles are also contributed by LADY MIDDLE- 
TON, ETHEL SNAGGE, AR BELLOC-LOWNDES, BASIL 
MAKNAN, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 3 B STANLEY ELLIS, &e. 

The MARCH Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE has also @ 

roduction of KITTY FISHER. after Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
an Engraving aR yh ee GARDNER of The WALK to 

EMMAUS, after LEL1O ORSI. 

Publishing oeene 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 


OUSING in RURAL DISTRICTS; Patents 
and Compulsory Licences; Buildings of the Paris Ex a 
(Institute of ‘Archivects" Meeting); Loncon County Council and Arc 4 
tecture of the New Street; Design ‘tor a Clock-Tower ; House, Cold As! 
Newbu — Sussex; &c.—See the 
BUILDER of February 24 by 4}d.). ‘Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of tt the "Builder, 46, Catherine Stree 
London, W.C. 
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YHE COKRKNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. Pricels. Contents:— 
CHARLOTTE and EMILY BRONTE: a Sonnet. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. III. The VOERTREKKERS. 
By Sir John Kobinson, K.C.M.G , late Premier of Natal. 


Is IT POSSIBLE to TELL a GUOD BOOK from a BAD ONE? By 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C. M.P. 


SURPRISE in WAR. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

BIRD NOTES. By Lady Broome. 

The BITER BITTEN. By John Arthur Barry. 

BENEATH the SURFACE. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
CLOVER and HEARTSEASE. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 
The VALUE of a DEAD CELEBRITY. By Harold Macfarlane. 
ANTOINE DROUOT (1774-1847). By the Rey. Canon Staveley 
CAMBRIDGE a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By W. B. Duffield. 
A SACRIFICE to BHOWANI. By J. Reid. 


CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. XI. The TEARS of the 
MUSES. By Urbanus Sylvan. 


JOHN RUSKIN: a Sonnet. By Dr. John Todhunter. 
The ISLE of UNREST. Chaps. 7-9. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical or Physical character. 
Vol. 193, with 28 Plates, price 11. 10s. 


London: Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
ROFESSOR EBENEZER PROUT’S ARTICLE 


on ‘ Auber’s ‘‘ Le Philtre ” and Donizetti's ‘‘ L’Elisir d’Amore’’: a 
Comparison,’ will be continued in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
for MARCH. By post, 2}d. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d.—Augener & 
Co. 199, Regent Street, W. 


‘HE ORCHESTRA. Vol. II. ‘Orchestral Com- 
bination,’ by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A.Lond., Author of ‘ Har- 
mony: its Theory and Practice,’ ‘: ounterpoint: Strict and Free,’ 
‘Double Counterpoint and Canon.’ ‘ Fugue,’ ‘ —_— Analysis,’ ‘ Musical 
Form,’ ‘Applied Forms.’ ‘ Orchestra.’ Vol. i. Allin Augener’s Edition, 
bound, each 5s. net —199, Regent Street, W. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. price 4s. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


for 1900. 


Also, price 4s. 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
0 


iz 
A SUPPLEMENT to the UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1900. 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd., Dublin. Longmans & Co. London. 





FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most i 


Cire d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INNERMOST ASIA: a Record of 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 
60th Rifles. With Maps and numerous I!lustratiovs from Photo- 
graphs 1 vol. demy 8vo. 2ls. 

MORNING POST.—*: To the lover of sport and travel Mr. Cobbold’s 
book will be welcome. To the student of political developments in the 
East it will possess value for such light as it throws on the way in 
bmg Russian doings in a remote corner of Asia strike an observer on 
the spot.”” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
A Private Record of Public Affairs By J. P. FITZPATRICK, 
Author of ‘The Outspan.’ With Index. 1 vol. 10s. net. EIGHTH 
IMPRESSION, COMPLETING 30,000 COPIES. 

TIMES.—‘ A mine of information. For the first time the information 








which every on» has been asking for, and which nobody has been able 
to obtain, is collected in a volume convenient for refe ence and easy 


i THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 
1. LORD ROBERTS. 
2. LORD KITCHENER. 


PORTRAITS BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Lithographed in Colours, mounted on Card, 2s. 6d. each ; 
framed, 6s. each. 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations 


and Reflections. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 vol. 6s. 

W. D. Howetts in LITERATURE.—“ Full of suggestion for the 
reflective American as well as of comfort for the sensitive American. 
Rarely has this Republic been touched by so kindly, so conscientious, 
and so competent a hand.”’ 


A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER ANDI. By the Countess 


DE PULIGA. With Portraits. 1 vol. 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By K. WALISZEWSEI. 
NOTABLE NEW S/1X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The WORLD’S MERCY. By Maxwell 


GRAY, Author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry 
DUDENEY, Author of ‘ The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.’ 
cond Impression. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH —“A delightful novel. A well-conceived 
Story admirably told, in which the strong interest is sustained to the 
last page, and the characters never lose their hold upon us.” 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. 


Ghetto Tragedies, By I. ZANGWILL. 
THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 
GRAS, Author of ‘ The Reds of the Midi.’ (Tuesday. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. A Study of 


the Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author of ‘Madomo,’ ‘Sacha- 
rissa,’ &c, Large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An excellent piece of work...... It would be hard to find in England a better picture of 
certain aspects of Renaissance life than that which is here presented to us.” 


The PRAISE of GARDENS: an Epitome of the Literature of the 


Garden-Art, With an Historical Epilogue. By A. FORBES SIEVEKING, F.S.A. With 6 Photo- 
gravures and 24 Illustrations from Drawings by G. 8. Elgood, R.I., Photographs, and other Sources. 
Large crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘ The book makes as delightful reading as the most fastidious may demand...... It is one of the 
most delightful anthologies we have ever dipped into.” 


The WHITE ROBE of CHURCHES of the ELEVENTH CEN- 


TURY. Some Passages from the History of the Romanesque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the 

Very Rev. H. D. SPENCE, Dean of Gloucester, Illustrated in Photogravure, Half-Tone, and Line. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* The book is throughout a most attractive as well as a most instructive one; it is written in 

a remarkably elegant and polished style, and, to add to its many excellences, it is well supplied with well-chosen illustrations.” 


NATAL: the Land and its Story. A Geography and History. With 


Maps. By ROBERT RUSSELL, Superintendent of Education, Natal. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
WAITEHALL REVIEW.—‘ A timely and interesting volume.” 


The PRACTICAL STUDY of LANGUAGES. By Henry Sweet, 


M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
LITERATURE.— There can be no doubt that this work will prove valuable to any person who tries to teach or to 
learn any foreign language.” 


An ECHO of GREEK SONG. By W.H.D. Rouse, M.A. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES from OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN; or, How to Cook 


Vegetables. By Mrs. JANET ROSS, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
This book gives over 300 Recipes for cooking vegetables, macaroni, polenta, &c. 
BOOKM AN.—“ An invaluable book for the housewife, giving many Italian recipes, apparently unknown to English 
cooks, for preparing vegetables.” 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, Author of ‘The Great Tone Poets,’ &c. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations and Portraits, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY, 


BEETHOVEN. By Frederick J. Crowest. 


DAILY NEWS.—* The volume is written in attractive style, and deals with many well-known and other incidents of 
Beethoven’s life and public career.” 


WAGNER. By Charles A. Lidgey. 


GLOBE.—“ It should prove a genuinely useful introduction to the literary and musical works of Wagner......A book to 
be commended.” 


BACH. By C.F. A. Williams. 
THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
In 28 vols., with 84 Etchings by leading French Artists, cloth, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 
NOW READY. 
NOTRE DAME. 4 vols. | The TOILERS of the SEA. 4 vols. 


The LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Israel 


GOLLANCZ, With numerous Photogravure Frontispieces and I]lustrations in Notes and Glossary- 
To be completed in 12 vols. cloth, square crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net per Volume. Vols. 1-8 now ready. 


There is alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 135 Copies, bound in vellum, and with numerous extra Illustra 
tions. The price of this Edition may be obtained from the Booksellers. : 
OOKMAN.—* This large edition of the delightful ‘Temple Shakespeare’ is most welcome. Needless to say, it is a 
triumph of printers’ and binders’ art. The notes, which are much fuller than in the small edition, are most admirable. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
Cloth, each 1s. 6d. net; leather, each 2s, net. 


DANTE’S PARADISO. Italian Text; DEFOE’S JOURNAL of the 


and Commentary by Dr. OBLSNER. English Version | PLAGUE. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


and Arguments by Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. ; 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM, ZENNYSON’S,,.MAUD, and 

SERTRALINE AT | | ene RAMATIC 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS and B BOW ae &c. Edited by H. BUXTON 


LYRICAL POEMS. Edited by the GENERAL EDITOR. FORMAN. 
BOOKMAN.—“ The series to which all discerning*book-lovers regularly subscribe.” 


A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 
J. M. DENT & CO. 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~—_ 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 
And other Sketches. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net, 


TIMES.—“ The style is lucid as of cld; the strokes are 
masterly and made by a steady hand; and there is all the 
old power of terse and polished expression...... The most 
readabie political history of England yet written.” 








THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE WAR. 


The OBLIGATIONS of EMPIRE. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, 3d. net. 
BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


The APOCALYPSE. An Introductory 


Study of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Being 
a presentment of the structure of the Book and of the 
fundamental principles of its interpretation. By 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON. Super-royal 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to S&. 
LUKE. In Greek, after the Westcott and Hort Text. 
Edited, with Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings 
ard Notes, by the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., 
Vice-President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Demy 
4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus 


Criticus, oy gy Notes, and Appendices, by 

WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 8vo. 18s. 
{Classical Library. 


ON BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 
Supplementary Paper No. 3. 


PLANS and DRAWINGS of 


ATHENIAN BUILDINGS. By the late Prof. J. H. 
MIDDLETON, Litt.D. Edited by Prof. E. A. 
GARDNER. 8vo. price (to non-members) 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s, each. 


65,000 Copies have been Sold in 
England and America. 


VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion Crawford. 


BABES in the BUSH. By Rolf Boldre- 
woop. 


The CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. R. W. Chambers 
is in most respects an admirable writer. He has style and 
originality, he sees vividly, goes straight to his point, and 
dispenses with all tedious and irrelevant matter......A 
spirited and stirring story.” 


TRANSFORMED; or, Three Weeks in 
a Lifetime. Second Edition. By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 


DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. 


LITERATURE. —‘‘Has very decided charm......Well 
worth reading for the characters of the two sisters and its 
admirable pictures of life in Italy.” 








MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIS T. 


—~—— 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJKSTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
NOW READY. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1900. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


‘**Lodge’s Peerage’ for the current year is a handsome 
volume. It shows every indication of careful revision, and 
improvements and additions render the present issue 
superior to its predecessors.” —Globe. 

* ‘Lodge’ still holds its ground firmly after seventy years 
of existence, and by virtue of certain characteristics is in 
favour with those who are accustomed to use works of 
reference of this class.”—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page I/lustrations, 
a Map of Funchal, and a Section of the Medici Map, Maps of 
Madeira showing Districts devoted to Wine-growing, &c., 
price 20s. net. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 
By ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 


Contents :—The History of the Madeiras - Information for 
the Traveller and Visitor—A Description of the Natives: 
their Characteristics, Religion, Laws, and Customs—An 
Account of the Commerce, the Geography and Geology, the 
Flora, the Vine and the Wine, &c. 

‘*Nothing, in fact, that is worth knowing about the 
Madeiras from any point of view is overlooked by the 
author, the utility of whose exhaustive work is increased 
by a liberal provision of good maps, and by a large number 
of full-page illustrations from photographs, which enable 
the reader who has never visited the islands to realize some- 
thing of the scenic beauty with which they are so plentifully 
endowed.”— World, 


LONDON at the END of the 


CENTURY. A Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. & Beckett bas the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and all that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeab!e geniality of thought and feeling.”—Globe. 

** Pick and choose where you like at haphazard in this 
book, you are sure to come upon something entertaining. A 
very amusing book.”— Punch. 

** Altogether Mr. & Beckett has written a most entertain- 
ing book, which should be welc me to all those who love 
London and know something about it.”—Morning Post. 

“The book, in short, sparkles with harmless fun, and is 
guiltless of a single dull page.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A most readable book.”—Literary World. 

‘*A most amusing and comprehensive volume.”—Graphic. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 


Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Why did Lord Roberts when he went out to the Cape 
not take Mr. Bernard Hamilton with him on his personal 
staff ? This is a question which will certainly agitate the 
bosom of every reader of ‘ A Kiss for a Kingdom.’ ” 

Newcastle Daily Leader, 

“The book will doubtless afford diversion to those who 
like an exciting narrative and are not fastidious in the 
matter of probability.”—Morning Post. 

“The book is throughout readable and often exciting.” 











ipectator. 
“The book is, like its predecessor ‘The Light ?’ a bit of 
good work, done in a conscientious spirit.’—Glasgow Herald. 


RISING FORTUNES: the Story of 
a Man’s Beginnings. By JOHN OXENHAM, Author 
of ‘God’s Prisoner,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A captivating story, written with unusual vigour and 
dealing with a portion of the literary life of London, but 
chiefly with the inner and working life of magazine editors.” 

British Weekly. 

“It is a long time since we found ina book such hearty 
enjoyment as that which came to us while we were reading 
* Rising Fortunes.’”—Literary World. 

‘*A very good story.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 


The LORD of the HARVEST. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm-rent 
Sky,’ ‘ Kitty,’ ‘Dr. Jacob.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Miss Betham-Edwards knew what she was about in 
writing this story, a quaint and lively picture of a bygone 
time.” — Athenaeum, 

‘* We have enjoyed reading this book, and we thank Miss 
Edwards for her faithful picture of the vanished past, and 
for her revival of many pleasant memories.” 

Christian World, 

“A charming story of the rural England of the early 
years of the century is given us by Miss Betham-Edwards, 
presented not only with sympathy and feeling, but with 
artistic finish and sense of proportion.”—Datly News. 

‘* Of rare solidity and dignity as a picture of English rural 
life. The book is both strong and full of charm.”—Scotsman, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW ROMANCE BY 
MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘The River War,’ 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post 
in South Africa. 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ACADEMY.—“ The descriptions of fighting by 
land and sea are excellent.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“Mr. Churchill has 4 
stirring story to tell, and tells it in vigorous, 
straightforward English.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW,—“ The battle pictures 
are extraordinarily vivid...... It is a story well 
told.” 

WORLD.—“ Mr. Winston Churchillis in his element 
when he tells of war and warlike deeds. His 
description of fights both by sea and land are 
remarkably vivid and picturesque.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, — ‘It is young, 
vigorous, and audacious ; it shows its author 
to have a sharp tongue and abundant com- 
mand of rhetoric.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is full of 
life and cheery vigour, and the fighting scenes 
read real.” 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
HOME and GARDEN: Notes and 


Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker 
in Both, By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of 
‘Wood and Garden.’ With 53 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 
COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED.—“To the lover of 
the open air and of the garden, to him who rejoices in 
nervous and straightforward English, to him who esteems a 
character in which shrewdness and practical spirit are united 
in close alliance with a discriminating love of the beautiful, 
it is an unmixed delight to encounter again in * Home and 
Garden’ the true woman that took the world by storm in 
* Wood and Garden.’” 
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Eighteen Years in the Khyber, 1879-1898. 
By Col. Sir Robert Warburton, K.C.L.E., 
C.8.I. (Murray.) 

TuE name of the Khaibar Pass has long 
been familiar in England, though correct 
knowledge of its geography and features 
has not been common. General ideas on the 
subject were vague, fairly well informed 
people believing that it extended most of 
the way from Peshawar to Kabul, that its 
difficulties were stupendous, and that in it 
the ill-fated army of General Elphinstone 
was destroyed. Some hazy notion of this 
sort still prevails, whence arise frequent 
references to the dreaded or dreadful Khai- 
bar; consequently it may be advisable to 
define its position and extent, and even to 
take a short glance at its history. 

The main military road to Kabul from the 
Punjab passes through Peshawar, the ter- 
minus of the railway from Lahore. Ten 
and a half miles west of Peshawar is Jam- 
rud, from which place the eastern entrances 
to the pass may be seen some four miles 
distant. Two routes are recognized: the 
original, more difficult and longer, called 
the Jabba Ki, and the easier, commonly 
used road, named Shadi Bagiari; they join 
near Ali Masjid, whence the road follows 
the watercourse and passes over Landi 
Kotal, descending, vd Landi Khana, to 
Dhaka, a fort on the Kabul river, about 
ten miles within the boundary of our neigh- 
bour the Amir of Afghanistan. The whole 
length of the pass is variously stated be- 
tween twenty-eight and thirty-three miles, 
of which the last six towards Dhéika are 
within the Amir’s territory. 

From the earliest days of Afghan kings 
it was their custom to pay the Khaibar 
tribes handsomely for the right of way in 
order that troops or caravans might not 
be molested. The amounts varied according 
to circumstances: if the Afghans were strong 
and their treasure or plunder inconsiderable, 
payment was reduced; it was increased 
when the conditions were reversed. Also it 
depended greatly on the financial condition 





of the ruler. Thus, during the struggle of 
Dost Mohammed for the throne, payment 
fell to 12,000 rupees, but when he was 
established he raised it to 20,000, a sum far 
short of what was paid by former kings, 
but satisfactory to the tribes as coming 
from so strong a man. Neglect on our part 
to make similar arrangements during the 
first Afghan war led to trouble, and though 
Mackeson, who was then in charge, endea- 
voured to negotiate, failure resulted from 
many causes beyond his personal control. 
Skirmishes ensued in which there was some 
loss of life and much of baggage; but the 
principal disaster in the Khaibar during 
that war was the failure of the force intended 
to relieve Jalalabad to penetrate the pass. 
This induced an exaggerated dread of the 
defile, and it required all Sir George Pol- 
lock’s tact and management to overcome the 
feeling and lead his army successfully 
through to Kabul and back again in 1842. 
But all the losses in this pass were small 
compared with the destruction of Elphin- 
stone’s army between Kabul and Gandamak. 

In recent times it will be recollected that 
the mission sent by Lord Lytton to Amir 
Sher Ali in 1878 was stopped between 
Lalla Chena and Ali Masjid, Cavagnari 
being turned back by the governor of the 
fort, an event which immediately led to 
the outbreak of the second Afghan war. 
The treaty of 1879 provided that the tribes 
of the Khaibar were in future to be under 
British control, and that year is the first of 
the eighteen referred to in the title of Sir 
Robert Warburton’s book. 

Son of an Afghan mother and born in a 
Ghilzai fort, between Jagdallak and Ganda- 
mak, the author possessed special qualifica- 
tions for understanding and managing the 
natives of these wild parts, though possibly 
these facts, combined with a short experience 
of English training, did not tend so much 
as may be supposed to increase his influence. 
He was nearly fifteen years old before he 
first saw England, and five years later he 
was back in India, a subaltern in the Royal 
Artillery. He joined the Staff Corps, and 
served in Abyssinia, where he attracted the 
favourable notice of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
through whose good offices he was appointed 
in 1870 to the Punjab Commission and 
posted to Peshawar. There and at Mardan, 
the headquarters of that admirable regiment 
the Corps of Guides, he learnt the grammar 
of his work and formed some acquaintance 
with Pathan methods of crime. He also 
learnt that their regard and remembrance 
of those they like are as warm and lasting 
as their feuds with those they hate. Of 
Mackeson, already mentioned, who was 
murdered “ by the hand of a foul assassin,” 
he writes :-— 


‘* Wherever I have been, in every part of the 
Peshawar District, in the Khyber Range, in 
the Shinwari country, in Shilman or the Mulla- 
gori hills, or Jelallabad, the name of Mackeson 
(known as Kishin Kaka or Uncle Kishin by the 
elders) has been honoured and respected by all 
the residents of those lands above that of any 
other Englishman who has been on the Peshawar 
Border. Let it be remembered that as Macke- 
son’s control of the Khyber ceased in 1842, and 
his untimely death occurred over forty-five years 
ago, there must have been something in the 
character, deeds, and life of this man to have 
kept his memory still fresh and dear to the 
savages of the Khyber Range.” 





Warburton made repeated efforts to join 
Cavagnari’s mission to Kabul, but fortu- 
nately for him permission was refused, for 
he thereby escaped their fate, and he was 
appointed political officer of the Khaibar in 
July, 1879. Here his experiences, retailed at 
length in his book, varied between dealings 
with the tribes and their headmen—who 
with justice doubted any continuity of 
British policy, and feared being thrown 
over when they were no longer required— 
and personally conducting, as the phrase 
goes, princes, governors - general, com- 
manders-in-chief, foreign secretaries, &c., 
who all wanted to see the pass. Not the 
least curious experience was that of con- 
veying Amir Abdur Rahman on his way to 
meet the Viceroy at Rawalpindi in 1885, 
His arrival was preceded by a high official, 
who proved to be the head executioner, and 
next morning the Amir was met on the 
boundary. Carrier pigeons were dispatched 
to Peshawar announcing his arrival whilst 
he was changing horses. The scene must 
have been comical, and is thus described :— 

‘* Another animal of the same height and 
build was brought up close to the one he was 
riding, facing in the opposite direction. His 
Highness took his left foot out of the stirrup, 
and placed it inside the near stirrup of the 
saddle on the fresh mount; having done this, 
the right foot with the support of several 
attendants was brought over the neck of the 
animal he had already ridden, and swung over 
the saddle of the fresh mount, and he was then 
ready for a start. In this way the trouble of 
dismounting to the ground and then mounting 
again was avoided...... Behind the infantry came 
the royal drum, if one may call it so, which 
boomed out at intervals, then H.H. the Amir’s 
cavalcade, followed by the Durrani horse, then 
the mountain guns, the rear being brought up 
by the Uz-Beg cavalry (‘them House Bugs,” 
as the British soldiers at Rawal Pindi called 
them).” 


There is an interesting description of the 
lamented Prince Albert Victor’s visit and 
the excellent impression made by his manner 
with natives, specially when Ayub Khan, 
who fought us at Maiwand and afterwards 
became a State prisoner, was pointed out at 
a review of troops. The Prince rode un- 
attended up to Ayub and saluted him, an 
act of courtesy which electrified the crowd. 
The Khaibar headmen were loud in praise, 
an Afridi chief thus voicing their feelings : 

‘*Sardar Ayub Khan has always been an 
enemy of the English Government. He was 
defeated at Kandahar and took refuge in Persia, 
but finding everything fail he has been brought 
to Pindi and kept there as a pensioner of this 
Government. And now I have seen the future 
King of England and ruler of India go forward 
and in my presence and sight salute his own 
captive! It was a noble act! It shows that 
you English are fit to be rulers of this country.” 


The reader who is interested in questions 
of policy and administration of the North- 
Western Frontier of India cannot fail to find 
much in this volume which demands atten- 
tive consideration ; among other questions that 
matter of controversy whether the frontier 
district beyond the Indus should be separated 
from the Punjab and placed under a high 
official, who would transact business direct 
with the Government of India. 

Sir Robert Warburton prepared the 
manuscript of his book whilst he was in 
bad health, and he died before it was 
ready for the press, faets which account to 
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some extent for shortcomings in composi- 
tion, and no doubt largely for errors in 
names, ¢.g., p. 3, ‘‘Turmat” for Zurmat; 
p. 36, “‘Abaazi”’ for Abazai; p. 111, ‘“‘ Chau- 
bak sarai’”? for Chabuk sowar; p. 172, 
“laughing incidents” for Jaughable in- 
cidents; p. 202, “east”? for west, in de- 
scribing the boundaries of the Jalalabad 
Valley. The Karkacha range is a spur of 
the Sufed Koh between the valleys of Gan- 
damak and Jagdallak. These defects are 
mentioned not so much by way of criticism, 
which is indeed disarmed in the circum- 
stances, as in the hope that they and other 
trivial mistakes in spelling may be corrected 
if further editions are required. The illus- 
trations deserve praise; they are well selected 
and well reproduced ; the sketch map, too, is 
fair; and in addition to the country imme- 
diately round the pass, the valleys of the 
Afridis which were traversed in 1897-8 by 
Sir William Lockhart’s army are shown. 








The Roman Empresses; or, the History of the 
Lives and Secret Intrigues of the Wives of 
the Twelve Caesars. With Historical and 
Critical Notes. 2 vols. (The Walpole 
Press.) 

Tue title-pages of these curious and inter- 

esting volumes do not tell us either the 

name of the author or the fact that the 
work is a translation from the French. We 
find this information in a publisher’s note, 
which is followed by a biographical notice 
of the author, Seigneur Jacques Roergas de 

Serviez, a scion of an old Languedoc family, 

born in 1679. ‘Les Impératrices Romaines’ 

appeared originally in 1718, and dealt only 
with the wives of the first twelve Czesars. 

Its success (for it ran to a second edition in 

1720, and an English translation by G. James 

appeared in 1723) encouraged its author 

to continue his biographies to the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, ending with Con- 
stantia, wife of Licinius, and this enlarged 
work was published in 1728. The Hon. 

Bysse Molesworth translated it completely 

into English, and on his version, which was 

issued in 1752, the present work is based. 

Though ‘‘ the quaint flavour of the original 

translation” is said to be preserved, consider- 

able alterations have been made. One of 
these strikes us as singularly unfortunate, 
namely, the mutilation of the title-page. 

Molesworth’s title (‘ The Roman Empresses ; 

or, the History of the Lives and Secret 

Intrigues of the Wives of the Twelve 

Ceesars, of those of the other Roman Emperors 

and of the Princesses of their Blood’) gives a 

correct account of the contents of the book; 

but the Walpole Press, omitting the words 

which we have italicized, describes it by a 

title which is applicable only to a portion 

of the first volume. 

Serviez took a wide view of his subject. 
He did not confine himself to recounting 
the irregularities of the empresses; he also 
furnished a remarkably full description 
of the turpitude imputed to the emperors; 
and he framed his chronique scandaleuse in 
a superficial sketch of the history of the 
Empire. Master of a fluent style—which 


at times becomes tedious—he had psycho- 
logical insight of a certain kind; but he had 
no idea of the value of evidence, and accepts, 
without making any attempt to criticize his 
authorities, all the discreditable scandals 








which Suetonius and the ‘ Historia Augusta’ 
retail concerning the emperors and their 
wives. He reproduces without reserve 
Juvenal’s famous picture of Messalina’s 
enormities. The morals of this lady were, 
on the most lenient view, so shocking that 
neither Juvenal nor Serviez can have inflicted 
any grievous injury on her memory; but it 
is otherwise in the cases of the Elder and 
the Younger Faustina, whom Serviez repre- 
sents as peers of Messalina. There is no 
contemporary testimony against these much 
calumniated empresses, yet we fear that the 
slanders of the much later ‘ Historia Augusta’ 
will long continue to be believed—so long 
at least as works like the present are cir- 
culated, without any notice that the allega- 
tions contained in them are not supported 
by trustworthy evidence. Serviez writes 
thus on the wife of Marcus Aurelius—the 
passage will serve as a specimen of his style 
in its English dress :— 

‘*As for Faustina the Younger, she exactly 
copied Messalina in her shameful and most in- 
famous behaviour, so that it would be difficult 
for one who has the least regard for decency 
and good manners to mention such things with- 
out horror. I know, however, that the rules of 
history oblige him who writes it to report the 
vices as well as the virtues of those whose lives 
he undertakes to give an account of. For my 
part, I wish I were able to report with more 
circumspection, and in terms more consistent 
with modesty, these horrible and shocking 
crimes ; but yet, if too thick a veil be thrown 
over the meaning of an author, it is entirely 
hidden. After all, when one has read the his- 
tory of Messalina, Julia, and Agrippina, there 
will be no great room for being surprised at any- 
thing that can be met with in that of Faustina, 
who trod in their steps...... The confidence she 
had in the Emperor’s goodness encouraged her 
to dishonour him by the most horrible libertin- 
ism. She was not content with procuring gallants 
of quality and distinction, and bestowing upon 
them those favours which her too studious hus- 
band neglected, but gave herself up to all 
comers.” 

Serviez appeals to the rules of history. 
If it be a rule of history to report in full 
detail the vices of sovereigns, it is, so far as 
we can judge, the only one of her rules 
which he mastered. 








Symbolism of the East and West. By Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley. With Introduction by 
Sir George Birdwood, M.D., K.C.LE. 
(Redway.) 

Str Georcr Brrpwoop, in an introduction 

written with ripe knowledge and consider- 

able charm of language, tells us that 

‘this work, reproduced by its authoress, the 

late Mrs. Murray-Aynsley, from the well-known 

articles originally contributed by her to the 

Indian Antiquary, is of special value to all 

scientific students of iconosemic symbolism, 

consisting, as it chiefly does, of a most interest- 
ing record of independent personal researches, 
carried on during twenty years of travel in 
various and far-distant countries, by a writer 
singularly well qualified by natural ability and 
her traditionary culture to observe with intelli- 
gence, and in the spirit of truth and soberness.”’ 


Mrs. Murray-Aynsley was the daughter 
of the Rev. Frederick Manners Sutton, 
of Kelham Hall, near Newark-on-Trent, a 
nephew of Charles Manners Sutton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, father of the first 
Viscount Canterbury, and of Thomas Man- 
ners Sutton, Lord Chancellor of Ireland 





and first Baron Manners, the two brothers 
being grandsons of John, eleventh Earl and 
third Duke of Rutland. Her mother was 
the Lady Henrietta Barbara Lumley, 
daughter of Richard, seventh Earl of Scar- 
borough, Prebendary of York. From her 
ancestors she inherited her passion for 
letters and art, her accuracy and energy 
of mind, and the high-bred courtesy of 
manner which made her respected and 
loved by all the Indians with whom she 
came in contact. She possessed a wonderful 
gift for languages, which enabled her to 
converse with the peasantry of the countries 
she visited in their vulgar tongue, and she 
wandered over Europe, studying with open 
eyes their customs, superstitions, and tradi- 
tionary lore. Ten years were spent in 
Rome, which she employed in a systematic 
study of the archeology and antiquities 
of the capital. Her active nature, her 
love of the beautiful, and her powers of 
close observation urged her to take an in- 
terest in mineralogy, botany, and conchology, 
and while travelling in Algeria she dis- 
covered one or two new species of sea-shells, 
of which specimens are now to be seen in 
the British Museum. In 1875 the condition 
of her health, which was always frail, led 
her to India, and the glory and wonder of 
the East took possession of her. At inter- 
vals for ten years she and her husband 
travelled through the length and breadth of 
the vast and varied continent, studying the 
country, the people, their religion and re- 
ligious arts. She was especially fascinated 
by the analogies she observed between the 
habits and usages of the antique people of 
modern India—India of the Hindus—and 
those of the allied pagan people of ancient 
Rome and Greece. Her wide human sym- 
pathies, her power of entering into new 
trains of thought, her courteous respect for 
the prejudices of the natives, won the hearts 
of a people open to every touch of kindness, 
and enabled her to gather information sel- 
dom revealed to a member of the dominant 
race. During her frequent and prolonged 
tours Mrs. Murray-Aynsley collected 
‘*her unique, and practically exhaustive, and 
inexhaustible store of information regarding 
the Svastika of the Buddhists, Hindoos, and 
Mussulmans; not compiling it from books on 
the Symbolism of Antiquity and the East, but 
collecting it at first hand, from the people of 
the country themselves. Even her own writings 
on the subject give one no idea of the wonderful 
extent and thoroughness of her knowledge of 
the universal use of thesymbol. For her article 
on it she received the medal of the Masonic 
Society of the ‘Quatuor Coronati,’ and was 
made an associate of the Order of Freemasons.’ 
Sir George Birdwood omits to mention 
that in 1883 Mrs. Murray-Aynsley pub- 
lished ‘ Our Tour in Southern India,’ which 
contains a great deal of information regard- 
ing the people, their customs, and the 
architecture of a part of India seldom visited 
by the ordinary tourist, but of the deepest 
interest as being least affected by the 
changes of time. It is in Southern India 
that Hinduism as a living faith can best 
be studied, and the temples at Tanjore and 
Madura are a revelation of the subtle, 
grotesque Hindu mind. On her return from 
India in 1896 Mrs. Murray-Aynsley, at the 
suggestion of Sir George Birdwood, under- 
took the preparation of the present volume, 
“and it is a matter of deep regret to me,” 
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writes Sir George, ‘‘ that, owing to delays 
caused by my own ill health and other 
disabling preoccupations, she did not live 
to see its publication.” Throughout the 
summer of 1898 she was engaged in writing 
a paper on the ‘ Folk-lore of Guernsey’ for 
the meeting of the British Association to be 
held at Bristol in the autumn of that year: 

‘*But she never recovered her strength after 
an attack of influenza, from which she suffered 
greatly in the winter of 1897-98 ; and having 
caught a chill at a garden party at the end of 
last July, pneumonia set in after a few days, 
and she died on the 6th of August following, 
in the seventy-second year of her age; dying, 
as she had continuously lived for over half a 
century, atrue-hearted and high-minded priestess 
of the past, with all her thoughts diligently 
directed to the humanizing study of her chosen 
departments of historical research.” 

Devoting her introductory chapter to 
some striking examples of the same customs, 
arts, and practices existing among people 
living in widely separated continents, Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley proceeds in her next chap- 
ter to furnish many illustrations (which bear 
witness to her curious and extensive reading) 
of sun worship, the most ancient of all 
superstitions. She, however, does not ex- 
plain every myth by the “solar method,” 
and does not see in the hero of every legend 
the sun alone, or nothing but the shades 
of night in the powers that war against 
legendary heroes. She contents herself 
with giving some novel and valuable facts 
regarding the existence of the worship 
itself in different parts of the world, and 
she notes certain traditional usages still 
observed in Europe which serve to connect 
fire with sun worship. Probably, as Sir 
George Birdwood states, the most instructive 
chapter in Mrs. Murray-Aynsley’s book is 
the fourth on the ‘“ Svastika,” a sun symbol 
of the greatest antiquity, and still equally 
reverenced throughout the East by Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, and Mohammedans as a 
talisman of the highest auspiciousness and 
potency. The Svastika has also been found 
in nearly every country in Europe. In a 
letter written a few years ago Prof. Max 
Miiller states :— 

** It (the Svastika) has been found on Bishop’s 
Island near Konigswalde, on the right bank of 
the Oder ; on a vase discovered at Reichersdorf 
near Gruben ; a whole row of this emblem sur- 
rounds the pulpit of Saint Ambrose at Milan ; 
in the catacombs at Rome it occurs a thousand 
times ; it is also on wall paintings at Pompeii; 
on a Celtic urn at Shropham in Norfolk and now 
in the British Museum; also on ancient 
Athenian and Corinthian vases; on the coins 
of Leucas of Syracuse ; and on the large mosaic 
in the royal garden at Athens. It is found in 
Hungary and in China, amongst the Ashantis, 
and in Yucatan.” 

The Svastika had attracted the attention 
of European antiquaries long before they 
recognized it as a symbol of the sun. The 
late Edward Thomas, the most learned 
Oriental numismatist of our generation, 
showed in the Numismatic Chronicle (vol. xx., 
1880) that on certain coins the emblem of 
the sun in motion—a wheel with spokes— 
was replaced by the Svastika. In fact, the 
Svastika was an abbreviated emblem of the 
solar wheel with spokes in it, the tyre and 
the movement being indicated by the 
crampons. But as Prof. Max Miiller men- 
tioned at the time, and Sir George Bird- 
wood now states, 





“the decisive proof of the fact was the dis- 
covery made by Percy Gardner, and announced 
in the same volume of the Numismatic Chronicle 
(see also the Athencewm of August 13th, 1892), 
that the name of the Thracian town of 
Mesembria (the Megarean, not the Samo- 
thracian Mesembria), meaning ‘the (city of 
the) Midday (sun),’ is figured on some of its 
coins by the syllable Mes, followed by the 
Svastika, as the equivalent of embria, that is 
hemeria.” 

The symbols of the sun, the wheel, the 
Svastika, and the “‘ equinoctial” or Greek 
cross, were probably, as Sir George Bird- 
wood reminds us, the earliest figured by 
the human race, not excepting those an- 
cestral and phallic symbols with which the 
sun symbols are so often found combined. 

Mrs. Murray-Aynsley furnishes a chapter 
on ‘‘Sacred Stones,” full of varied informa- 
tion, though she did not always see the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from her facts. She opens 
the chapter by quoting the prophet Isaiah’s 
condemnation of stone worship :— 

‘* Among the smooth stones of the stream is 

thy portion; they, they are thy lot: even to 
them hast thou poured a drink offering, thou 
hast offered a meat offering. Should I receive 
comfort in these ?” 
The Old Testament is one long protest 
against the foul cult whose most common 
symbols were the serpent and the bull. It 
was for this reason that the Jews regarded 
the making of a golden calf as a deadly 
sin. The worship of the bull was a part of 
the worship of the Egyptians, and to make 
a calf was to relapse into the rites of their 
old masters :— 

‘*And the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get 
thee down; for thy people, which thou 
broughtest out of the land of Egypt, have 
corrupted themselves. They have turned aside 
quickly out of the way which I commanded 
them : they have made them a molten calf, and 
have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, 
and said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 
The tree and serpent worship part of the 
same cultis also reprobated by Jewish chroni- 
clers and prophets. Siva, the chief deity of 
phallic worship in India, is time, the sun, 
fire, the destroyer, the generator; but it 
is as the generator that he is chiefly wor- 
shipped. Serpents are bound in Siva’s hair 
and round his neck, wrists, arms, and legs—. 
symbols of his power both as destroyer 
and generator. Snake worship is still to 
be found in India throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, from Naga Kovil 
(Temple of the Snake) in the extreme south 
to the frontiers of ‘Central Asia; in fact, 
almost wherever there is a Hindu popula- 
tion, either its actual presence or its former 
existence may be seen or traced. Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley also gives several instances 
of its survival in various countries of Europe 
as regards certain actual beliefs, traditions, 
legends, customs, and sculptures bearing 
upon this subject. A singular festival is 
still held once a year in a mountain village 
in the Abruzzi :— 

“On a certain day the peasants walk in pro- 
cession, carrying round their arms, waists, and 
necks all the snakes they can find. They 
observe this custom in the belief that they will 
be thus secured from poison and from sudden 
death, and, further, that it will bring them good 
fortune, especially in love.” 

Mrs. Murray-Aynsley’s eighth chapter on 
“Sacred Trees” is of great and wide- 
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spread interest. As Sir George Birdwood 
states :— 

‘* The tree has from the most primitive periods 
played a part in the religion of all the races of 
mankind, as a striking symbol of life, concrete 
and abstract, individual and universal ; and as, 
moreover, in itself a manifest divinity. No 
religious symbol has impressed itself so ubi- 
quitously, so demonstratively, and so indis- 
solubly on the decorative arts of the civilised 
world: and far enlightening are the surprises in 
the path of those who turn to trace it through 
its infinite artistic permutations in Greece, and 
Rome, and under the Saracens, and in modern 
Europe, back to its original hieratic forms in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia.” 

Two kinds of fig trees, the banian (Ficus 
indica) and the pipal (Ficus religiosa), are held 
in India to be especially holy, because their 
branches reproduce themselves. ‘‘ The re- 
volving current of life,’’ to quote the Hindu 
Scriptures, ‘‘ resembles the Aswattha, the 
eternal sacred fig tree, which grows with its 
root above and its branches downwards.” 
In the Himalayas, where the pipal does not 
flourish, the deoddr, a variety of the cedar, 
is the sacred tree, as its name, ‘‘ the tree of 
the gods,” implies. The oak was the sacred 
tree of Great Britain ; its name in Gaelic is 
darach, Sir George Birdwood considers that 
the apple was undoubtedly one of the sacred 
trees which the first Aryan immigrants 
brought with them from the Continent to 
the British Isles :— 

‘It was the apple tree of the prehistoric 
Celtic immigrants that gave to the whole pen- 
insula of the West of England (Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall), stretching vaguely from roving 
Camelot to Lyonesse, 

The wave-worn Kingdom of Romance, 
the name of ancient Avalon (Adelion, ‘ Avalonize 
insula,’ Apple Island), 


Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows, crowned with summer seas.” 


The chapters on ‘The Evil Eye,” “The 
Future Life,’ “The Wild Huntsman of 
Northern Europe and his possible Asiatic 
Origin,” on ‘‘ Architectural Customs,” and 
on “Spain and Further Europe,” are all 
full of new facts and suggestions in elucida- 
tion of the obscure and interesting subjects 
of which they treat. ‘‘A systematic student 
might regret,” as Sir George Birdwood justly 
remarks, 

‘*that before recasting the notes of her original 
observations into the form and dignity of a book, 
she had not collated them with such standard 
works of recent production as Count Goblet 
D’Alviella’s ‘ Migrations of Symbols’ and 
Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ But probably it is 
well that she did not. The comprehensive 
generalisations of these remarkable publica- 
tions might have distracted, and even biassed, 
her own keen and close natural powers of ob- 
servation, and would certainly have affected the 
spontaneous and independent manner in which 
her personal observations were carried out, and 
are here placed on permanent record. As 
already stated. the empirical, idiomatic method 
of the enquiries she pursued, not only consti- 
tutes their characteristic charm for the general 
reader, but their specific value for the specialist 
in Symbolism ; and the pre-eminent merit of 
Mrs. Murray-Aynsley’s volume, representing as 
it does the steadfast, fruitful labours of a life- 
time, is that it can be recommended with equal 
confidence to them both. May various Fate 
once more approve of it the truth of the pro- 
verbial text :— 

Dii laboribus omnia vendunt.” 

Sir George Birdwood deserves the grati- 

tude of every genuine student of compara- 
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tive mythology for having suggested the 

ublication of the volume and for the 
abour of love he has bestowed on it. 
The handsome cover, with the Svastika 
emblem on it and the tree of life, bears 
witness to his love of art. The illustrations 
are clearly reproduced, and the publisher 
and printer are to be commended for the 
paper and clear type; in fact, the book is 
a model of good workmanship. 








University of Cambridge.—College Histories : 
The Queens’ College of St. Margaret and 
St. Bernard in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By J. H. Gray. (Robinson.) 

Ir was a singular mark of the ignorance of 

the Royal Commissioners who produced the 

statutes under which the colleges of Cam- 
bridge are now governed, with respect to 
the very elements of the history of those 
institutions, that they uniformly misspelt 
the name of Queens’ College, and had to 
make amends by an exemplary list of 
errata, Had the college possessed but one 
foundress in Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
it is likely that its fortunes might have 
been widely different from what, in fact, they 
were, even though Queen Elizabeth Wid- 
ville gave it nothing more than her name. 

It is the unbroken succession of royal favour 

and patronage that gives its character to 

the record of the college in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and this feature 
is carefully brought out by Mr. Gray. 

The two great men associated with the 

early history of the college, Fisher and 

Erasmus, came to it from outside. The 

Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 

wished the former, who was her con- 

fessor, to have a house at Cambridge, 
where she was busy in founding Christ’s 

College; and so the ex-master of 

Michael House, then Chancellor of the 

University and Bishop of Rochester, became 

President of Queens’. He only held the 

office from 1505 to 1508; but it was owing 

to this connexion that Erasmus two years 
later took up his residence in the college, 
and it is this sojourn that has conferred on 

Queens’ its chief fame. The tower called 

after him is well known to all visitors to 

Cambridge, but Mr. Gray points out that 

this was not actually where he lived :— 

‘*The popular notion, perhaps springing from 
the name ‘ Erasmus’ tower,’ that Erasmus occu- 
pied only the tower, is quite erroneous. Equally 
misleading are descriptions that represent the 
great scholar as ‘ toiling in his garret at Queens’.’ 
To Erasmus was allotted what was probably the 
best and must spacious suite of apartments in 
the College. He was better housed than the 
President himself had been before 1510. He 
occupied the whole of the space on the right- 
hand side of the passage which leads to the 
turret-rooms. Below there were two large 
rooms, above there was another spacious 
chamber ; and the little turret-room known as 
‘Erasmus’ oratory ’ was in all probability occu- 
pied by his servant.” 

It is a curious fact that in the earlier 
days of the college the President was not 
expected to be resident: his stipend was 
but one-half of that of a Fellow. This, as 
Mr. Gray remarks, 

‘*is significant of the view taken at the time 

of the functions of a Master. A College was 

anxious to secure as its Head a man of position 
and authority. Fame in the Church, influence 





at Court, weight in the State, were probably 
the qualities principally desired.” 

For like reasons, in the sister university, 
a house in London was provided for the 
President of Magdalen by his college. A 
remarkable collection of statistics might be 
produced by any one who would take the 
trouble to examine how many of the great 
names of any college in the past are due to 
influence in high places, and how few can be 
traced to the special virtues of the staff and 
training of the college. Queens’ College, 
started under royal patronage, flourished so 
long as that patronage was exercised and 
gladly accepted. In the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries it occupied a leading 
position among thecollegesof Cambridge, and 
its list of worthies, running from Sir Thomas 
Smith down to Thomas Fuller and Bishop 
Davenant, is an eminently distinguished one. 
President James, admitted in 1675, was 
elected, according to the note of one of his 
successors, Dr. Plumptre, by ‘‘the last 
mandate that came to the College to this 
time (1784), and may it ever continue so.” 
No one will be found now to approve of the 
system of royal intervention in the appoint- 
ment to college offices, and yet it is evident 
that the loss of its dependence upon royal 
patronage meant to Queens’ the loss of its 
peculiar prestige. Its history in the eigh- 
teenth century need not be commented 
upon, for that was the age of universal 
decline among the colleges both of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Queens’ had, indeed, the 
advantage, towards its close, of possessing 
a President in Isaac Milner, Wilberforce’s 
friend, who revived the popularity of the 
college through his energy in promoting 
Low Church and Tory views; and in his 
day it was frequented by young men of 
fashion whose parents were Evangelicals ; 
but neither in his time nor since can 
it claim more than a modest position in 
the university. Some of those whom Mr. 
Gray includes among its alumni have a 
doubtful claim to the honour. Ben- 
jamin Rogers, the musician, was merely 
carried up to Cambridge by Dr. Ingelo, a 
former Fellow of Queens’, to take his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music, and naturally 
matriculated at his patron’s old college. 
Nor can it assume credit for the late Dr. 
Wright, the great Arabic scholar, unless 
for uncommon discrimination in attaching 
him to its foundation when he was already 
a man of eminence. 

Mr. Gray has quite rightly paid particular 
attention to the history of the buildings of 
his college. By the time of its foundation 
‘*the Collegiate plan had been fully developed. 
It followed the lines, not of a monastery, but of 
the normal type of large country house. In the 
case of Queens’ College this resemblance to the 
accepted type of country house is found both in 
the original buildings and in the additions soon 
afterwards made to them. The result is that the 
general plan of Queens’ College bears a most 
striking likeness to the plan of a house such as 
Haddon Hall.” 


We are afraid that this unity of character 
cannot be extended to the buildings—four 
stories high—of fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Gray has had an easier task than 
many of the other college historians, since 
practically all the materials he needed are 
already in print; but he deserves full credit 
for the manner in which he has arranged 





them. It is a pity, however, that he should 
have allowed himself the use of colloquialisms 
and trite quotations, which injure the effect 
of his usually clear style; and it may be 
added that a good many things are said 
which do not directly bear upon the history 
either of the college or of the university. 








A History of Northumberland. Issued under 
the direction of the Northumberland 
County History Committee.—Vol. V. 
The Parish of Warkworth, with the 
Chapelry of Chevington, the Parish of 
Shilbottle, the Chapelry or Extra-Parochial 
Place of Brainshaugh. By J. C. Hodgson. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Reid & Co.) 

Tue historians of Northumberland, as 

though anxious to show the almost inex- 

haustible riches and variety of their county, 
have left the banks of the Tyne for the time 
being and have journeyed north to Coquet- 
dale. The volume opens with a description 
of the valley of the Coquet by Canon Green- 
well, than whom there are few more fit to 
tell of its beauty. Many a time has he dis- 
turbed the remains of ancient Britons long 
since laid to rest upon its banks, or roused 
the curiosity of the trout in its shady pools 
by the tempting apparition of a ‘‘ Green- 
well’s Glory.” He knows every reach of it, 
the story of each castle, church, and abbey 
which marks its flow from the Cheviots to 
the sea, and he rightly says that among all 
the northern streams, from the Tweed and 

Tyne to the small burns, not one has taken 

so kindly and home-like a place in the affec- 

tions of Northumberland as the Coquet. 

Rising in the grassy uplands of the 

Cheviots, where there is little to disturb 

the silence of the hills but the bleating of 

the sheep, the Coquet winds through narrow 
clefts in rock, as at the Wedder Loup, or 
past precipitous cliffs, as at the Lynn Brig, 
to Harbottle Castle, originally built by 

Henry II. as the centre of the great fran- 

chise of Redesdale. Traversing the scene of 

the labours of Paulinus, past ‘‘Cocuneda” 
of the Ravenna cosmographer, which is 
thought to have been the “‘civitas ad 

Coquedam,” the river enters a district 

which shows abundant traces of an earlier 

civilization than that of the lords of Har- 
bottle or the Romans themselves. And so 
on, by Cartington and Rothbury and Whit- 
ton Tower, to the Augustinian house of 

Brinkburn, “settled down in its retired, 

but most delightful habitation.” What 

angler has not heard of Weldon Bridge? 
The Tweed he may brag o’ his sawmon, 
An’ blaw of his whitlins the Till; 
There ’s pikes i’ the pools o’ Reed-water, 
But Cequet’s the top o’ them still. 

How could Warkworth be more delightfully 
approached than by the valley of the 
Coquet with Canon Greenwell for a guide? 
And it is with the parish of Warkworth 
that this volume is more immediately con- 
cerned, gathered round an old town with its 
bridge and gate tower, and dominated by 
the castle of the Claverings and Percies, 
which looks down upon a noble and ancient 
church and the hermitage of Warkworth 
hewn out of the rock. 

There are few archives which could throw 
light upon the history of Warkworth Castle 
that Mr. Cadwallader Bates has not ran- 
sacked. Originally associated with the 
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Ocgings, a line of Bernician princes, Wark- 
worth was bestowed by King Ceolwulf upon 
St. Cuthbert with other large estates; but the 
tenure of St. Cuthbert was uncertain, and a 
later, but less generous prince repossessed 
himself of his predecessor’s gift. The histo- 
rical evidence suggests that a castle was first 
built at Warkworth in the reign of Stephen, 
though some “ worth” or palace may have 
stood upon the site in earlier times. Cer- 
tainly a castle existed in the time of 
Henry II., and was by him given to Roger, 
son of Richard FitzEustace, Constable of 
Chester. By this gift Warkworth became 
the property of a great baronial house, lords 
of Warkworth and of Clavering, of whom 
one John FitzRobert was among the twenty- 
five to whom the execution of the provisions 
of Magna Carta was entrusted. A fine 

late of the seals of this family, dating from 
the twelfth century, is an ornament of the 
volume; and Mr. Bates provides a genealogy 
tracing the descent of the lords of Wark- 
worth from one ‘Johannes Monoculus” 
to William de Clavering, ancestor of the 
Claverings of Callaley. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it became desirable that the castles of 
Northumberland should be under direct 
royal control, and by virtue of a compact 
between Edward II. and John FitzRobert 
or John de Clavering, the king acquired a 
reversionary interest in Warkworth, which 
was subsequently made over by Kd- 
ward III. to the second Henry Percy of 
Alnwick. Under this arrangement in 1332 
Warkworth with its castle came into the 
Percy family. 

As the home of the Percies Warkworth 
in the reign of Henry IV. takes a pro- 
minent place in the annals of the country, 
so much so that three scenes of Shakspeare’s 
play are laid at that ‘‘ worm-eaten hold of 
ragged stone.” Mr. Bates, in a foot-note, 
warns ‘‘ those who do not possess a degree 
of imagination sufficient to call up the true 
facts of history before their eyes” that 
Shakspeare has been guilty of certain in- 
accuracies, amongst others in representing 
that the compact between Northumberland, 
Mortimer, and Glendower was made in 
1406, not in 1403; and that Hotspur’s wife 
was Elizabeth, not Kate. But Mr. Bates 
must be tolerant. Hotspur as portrayed 
by Shakspeare has acquired a hold on 
life which no historian will readily shake, 
and the English imagination cannot now 
invest the name Elizabeth with the romance 
so long attached to that of Kate. The 
true facts, however, possess an interest 
of their own, and students of the reign of 
Henry IV. will do well to read Mr. Bates’s 
account of Warkworth Castle. 

The growth and partial decay of the 
remains of the building which now exist 
are most carefully traced and illustrated; and 
the various surveys and inventories, being 
exceptionally full and interesting, furnish a 
vivid picture of the social life of the past, 
and provide much valuable matter for 
students of mediseval military architecture. 
The editor has been fortunate in being per- 
mitted to make use of Jewitt’s blocks, and 
there are several good plates and sketches. 
The great gatehouse, built, it seems, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and the 
tower called the Grey Mare’s Tail of the same 
period, are fine specimens of the work of that 





time, but the chief feature of the place is 
undoubtedly the donjon. ‘The same is 
buyld,”’ says the Elizabethan writer, 

‘*as a foure square, and owt of evrye square one 
towre, all which be so quarterlye squared 
together that in the sight evrye parte appeareth 
fyve towres verie fynelye wrought of mason 
worke, and in the same conteyned as well a fare 
hall, kytchinge and all other houses of offices, 
verie fare and aptely placed, as also great 
chambre, chapell and lodginges for the lorde and 
his treyne.” 


This donjon is unique, and it is unfortu- 
nate that there is no documentary evidence 
to show when it was built. It is ascribed 
with probability to the time of the first earl. 

Close to the castle is the hermitage, built 
in a romantic situation out of the solid 
rock overhanging the Coquet. In all 
England there is no place like it, except, 
perhaps, Guy’s Cliff, near Warwick; but 
despite the labours of Mr. Hodgson its 
history remains to a great extent ‘“‘an 
ancient legendary tale.” Those who gaze 
upon its pillars, ribs, and tracery must 
here, at all events, rely on their imagina- 
tion, which will need no stimulus but that 
which is afforded by the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. The church of Warkworth, a 
very noble building, is also well described 
with illustrations. It is thought to have 
been erected by Richard de Aurival between 
1110 and 1120. He was a man of high 
position and wealth, a chaplain of 
Henry I., and it is evident that some 
powerful influence must have been at work 
to raise at a small place like Warkworth a 
building of such size. 

The remainder of the volume deals with 
the history of the various townships of 
Warkworth and Shilbottle; and the numer- 
ous carefully executed pedigrees, the work 
of Mr. Hodgson, are a conspicuous and 
most valuable feature. Several ancient 
maps make the descriptions of the various 
places clearer. Mr. Hodgson deserves the 
heartiest congratulation upon the comple- 
tion of this latest instalment of the ‘ History 
of Northumberland.’ 








The Life and Works of Dante Allighiert. By 
J. F. Hogan, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE learn from Dr. Hogan’s preface that 
this book is the outcome of lectures delivered 
by him to the students of Maynooth College. 
It is so satisfactory to know that there is 
one seat of learning in the kingdom where 
Dante forms part of the curriculum, that 
no one will be disposed to apply a severe 
standard to any book which may have come 
into existence that way. Nor need anybody 
insist on the fact that, though doubtless ‘‘an 
introduction of some kind to the poem is 
useful if not essential,” such introductions 
already exist in abundance. It is, of course, 
impossible to expound Dante without touch- 
ing on a good many matters closely con- 
nected with the Papal and anti-Papal 
controversy ; and it is natural enough that 
the Church of Rome should prefer to have 
these set before its students from its own 
point of view. We do not mean that Dr. 
Hogan is ever consciously unfair, though he 
takes care not to ‘‘let the Whig dogs have 
the best of it,” and is apt to speak of highly 
debatable opinions as though they were 


established. This, however, is a habit which ! 





controversialists will hardly give up in our 
time; and Dr. Hogan does not claim to 
have treated his subject exhaustively. Yet 
when he tells his readers that his book is ‘‘in- 
tended chiefly for those who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to become specialists 
in the study of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’”’ they 
surely have a right to reply, ‘‘ Very good, 
but the teacher should not be content with 
this standard for himself; he at least may 
fairly be expected to be something of a 
specialist.” He ought, for example, to have 
mastered the uncontested facts in the period 
of history with which he deals sufficiently to 
be able to avoid such an extraordinary account 
of them as Dr. Hogan gives on pp. 17, 18. 
The old view that the Popes of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries opposed the em- 
perors as ‘‘ foreigners,” whose ‘‘ encroach- 
ments” on Italian liberties it was their 
duty and pleasure to resist, is long ex- 
ploded ; and, indeed, the mere fact, men- 
tioned a few lines lower down, that when 
the succession to Henry VI. was to be de- 
cided, Innocent III. supported the claim 
of Otto (whom, by the way, he soon had 
to excommunicate), shows that he, at any 
rate, had no more patriotic objection to 
a German as such than his successors, 
Urban IV. and Boniface VIII., or the 
“Black” Guelfs who “had always fought 
for Italy and religion against foreign in- 
vaders,”’ had in after days to a Frenchman. 
A misconception like this is, of course, fatal 
to a true understanding of Dante’s political 
attitude ; and in face of it one need not say 
much about such statenients as that Frede- 
rick II. was Otto’s son, or that the 
Florentine priors held office for a year. 

The same inability to attain any historical 
perspective appears in the chapter on “‘ Dante 
and the Pope’s Temporal Power.” It is no 
doubt true enough that Dante never objected 
‘“‘ to the temporal power understood in its re- 
stricted and modern sense,” and for a very 
sufficient reason, that the notion of such a. 
thing could never have occurred to his 
mind. The “patrimony of St. Peter,” 
which Dr. Hogan warns Italy to restore- 
with undefined pains and penalties if she 
refuses, with its Jegations, its sdirrt, its 
separate customs, taxation, and coinage; 
the system under which the Pope ruled 
in Bologna as the Grand Duke in Florence, 
or the kings in Turin and Naples, or the- 
Spaniard, followed by the Austrian, in Milan 
—to these Dante certainly for divers reasons 
never objected. It was to something very 
different that he referred when he complained 
that “ the Church of Rome, through mixing 
up two governments in herself, was falling 
in the mire and befouling herself and her 
burden.” What would have been his view 
as to ‘‘the temporal power in its modern 
sense,” if such an idea had presented itself 
to him, is plain enough from the passage 
(‘De Mon.,’ iii. 10) which Dr. Hogan 
quotes, but hardly seems to understand. 
‘‘The Emperor,” Dante says, 

‘Sin the way of patronage might have con- 
veyed to the Church a patrimony and else, 
his own overlordship being unaffected...... anc 
God’s vicar might have received them, not as: 
owner but as steward of the revenues for the 
Church on behalf of Christ’s poor.” 

From this conception of a sublime relieving 
officer to the realities of Julius Il. and 
Pius VII. is surely a far cry. 
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On the question of Dante’s orthodoxy we 
are, of course, quite at one with Dr. Hogan. 
So far as creed went, no reasonable person 
would now dream of doubting that he held 
ex animo all that the Church in his day en- 
joined. The wild theories of Rossetti and 
others never, we take it, enjoyed much assent, 
and they have long passed into oblivion; 
they, too, owed their origin doubtless to the 
same cause as has led Dr. Hogan astray—the 
lack of historical perspective. Both sides 
have read the ideas of 1900 into the minds 
of 1300. One side refuses to believe that a 
doubtful Papist can have been an orthodox 
Catholic; the other is puzzled by the idea 
of an orthodox Catholic who was at the 
same time a doubtful Papist. Yet it is 
allowable to suppose that in pre-Tridentine 
days thetwothings were reconcilable enough. 

The greater part of the book is occupied 
with an analysis of the poem; not particularly 
original—as, indeed, at this time of day it 
hardly could be—but for the most part 
accurate and sensible. As will be gathered 
from what has been said, there is some 
rather shaky exegesis in the passages 
dealing with the Papacy; and some readers 
will be amused to notice the way in which 
certain remarks of Ginguené’s have been 
pressed into the service. The employee of 
the First Republic and the Directory was 
not, we may suppose, moved to protest 
against the fiery invectives of the ‘ Paradise’ 
so much by tenderness for the Papal chair 
as by eighteenth-century notions as to what 
was becoming in literature. However, it is 
to Dr. Hogan’s credit that he has read him; 
and he has also done wisely in making free 
use of Mr. Vernon’s ‘ Readings’ and Dr. 
Moore’s ‘ Studies.’ 

There is some extraordinarily careless 
spelling of names— Magaera, Tysiphon, 
Rabban Maur, Giocchimo( = Abbot Joachim) 
—which can hardly be due to the printer; 
and Dante does not, we think, give such an 
odd notion of Nimrod as would be implied 
in the comparison of him to the “ball” of 
St. Peter’s. Had St. Peter’s a ball in 
Dante’s time, to begin with ? 








TALES OF ADVENTURE. 

A BLoopy revolution, fighting by land and by 
sea with very modern weapons, an intrigue 
between the leader of the people and the wife 
of the dictator, are some of the subjects which 
form a loosely constructed story entitled Savrola 
(Longmans & Co.), by Winston Spencer Churchill. 
It is an artless narrative, with few graces of 
style ; but it is plainly and simply built up from 
a collection of facts which the humblest reader 
can hardly fail to understand. Its interest 
depends solely on incident, and the incident is 
mostly of the nature that makes good ‘‘copy” 
in the daily newspaper. Street fighting is 
graphically described, so is the forcing of a 
passage past harbour forts by a squadron of 
modern ships of war. A speech by a demagogue 
is not badly rendered, though the enthusiasm 
he excites is described rather than accounted 
for. One incident is fairly new to readers of 
novels of adventure. An officer escapes from a 
besieged residence by crawling along a set of 
overhead telegraph wires. The book is not 
lengthy, and is not a remarkable contribution 
to the class of fiction to which it belongs. We 
notice it is printed in Great Britain from Ame- 
rican plates. It may be necessary to point out 
(not for the first time) that the author is to be 
distinguished from an American writer, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, whose novels are known on 
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both sides of the Atlantic. The author of 
‘Savrola’ is a son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, was in the 4th Hussars for four years, 


'and has become well known as a war corre- 





spondent in Egypt, on the North-West Frontier 
of India, and at present in South Africa. 

Old and familiar materials are combined to 
make a weird and exciting story of adventure 
in Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s The Lost Continent 
(Hutchinson & Co.). The ancient island of 
Atlantis is destroyed to make room for Deuca- 
lion and his wife, who are preserved from the 
deluge by an ark of safety. The sins of the 
people and of its sovereign queen, who has a 
suspicious resemblance to Cleopatra, provoke 
the priests to move the powers of destruction, 
well knowing that two persons only will sur- 
vive. Prior to this consummation Deucalion 
has nearly become the husband de facto of the 
wicked queen. The account of her character 
and her deeds is unquestionably interesting as 
regards subject-matter. The style of writing is 
more open to criticism. It is artiticial, pur- 
posely ; and the artificiality of expression, with 
certain ludicrous exceptions, is on the whole 
well maintained. But the style adopted is dis- 
agreeable, and it seems to us unnecessarily so. 
The writer represents his story as a translation 
of certain tablets bearing hieroglyphics, and the 
translation is spoken of as one of yesterday. In 
these circumstances there is no reason why the 
language of the present time should not have 
been adopted. In Lytton’s ‘Coming Race’ this 
course is pursued boldly and successfully, though 
there are numerous authorities to the contrary. 
It is possible that Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne does not 
intend his story to be taken so seriously as it 
deserves to be; and it is clear that most readers 
will agree he has constructed a narrative that 
brims with battles, murders, and sudden deaths, 
tortures, atrocities, and adventures, and that 
ends with the final obliteration of all but the 
two who are to replenish the earth. It is a full- 
blooded narrative, and one which may offend 
certain susceptibilities. 

The gloom of moor and fell is strong in the 
clever and romantic story called Shameless 
Wayne (Fisher Unwin), by Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
The feud of two neighbouring families in the 
north of England is the main subject dealt with, 
and it has a suitable setting in the description 
of scenery and of the character of the leading 
persons in the feud. It is difficult to fix the 
period of time in which the events are said to 
have occurred. We hear of fighting with a two- 
handed sword, and of a post-chaise and postilions ; 
but the indications of time are purposely vague. 
The description of dress and manners gives no 
certain clue. The romance is good, and the 
scenes of frequent fighting are rendered with 
considerable success. The book can be read 
easily and with pleasure, though no effort has 
been made to curtail its length. One chapter, 
the seventeenth, is particularly clever, and 
shows that the author has attained considerable 
skill in his craft. In one respect there seems 
room for improvement. The dialogue again and 
again assumes dimensions that tend to excessive 
length, and sometimes to a suspicion of weari- 
ness ; and at several points of the story it would 
have been preferable to convey information by 
means of simple narrative rather than by con- 
versation. As a whole, this is an exciting story, 
which reaches a fine and melodramatic climax, 
and repeatedly shows good writing. It can hardly 
be said to contain elements of wide popularity. 








CELTIC LITERATURE. 

Gweithiau Morgan Llwyd 0 Wynedd. Dan 
Olygiaeth Thomas E. Ellis. (Bangor, Jarvis 
& Foster ; London, Dent & Co.)—The present 
volume is the first publication of what may fitly 
be termed the Welsh University Press. It is 


issued under the auspices of the Guild of 
Graduates of the University of Wales, a body 
whose functions, as defined by the foundation 





charter, are mainly electoral and advisory. When 
the late Mr. Thomas E. Ellis was elected Warden 
of the Guild, he, however, conceived the idea of 
organizing this scattered constituency into an 
active working brotherhood, which should under- 
take original research and other well-defined 
work in connexion with the literature and natural 
history of Wales. For this purpose literary, 
dialect, and science sections were formed, and 
each added to its own numbers by co-opting 
many willing workers who were not graduates 
of the Welsh University. At atime when the 
duties of political organization left him but 
the scantiest shreds of leisure, Mr. Ellis paid the 
closest personal attention to the details of par- 
celling out the work of the Guild, of settling a 
list of Welsh reprints to be undertaken by its 
Literary Section, and of securing the services 
of appropriate editors for each volume. Nor 
was this all; he took upon himself the 
further task of editing the premier number, 
thereby fixing the general lines on which the 
series should be issued. To this volume also 
belongs the melancholy interest that its editor 
devoted some of his last hours to the 
labour of revising its proofs, and that he who 
was thus the originator of the series was not 
spared to see the issue of this, its inaugural 
number. The object of the series is (it is stated) 
to supply ‘‘ literal reproductions ” of the earliest 
editions of the best Welsh prose works of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
so that all the grammatical and orthographical 
peculiarities of each author may be studied with 
the same certainty as in a copy of the editio 
princeps itself. This is the cardinal principle of 
the whole series, bu’: beyond this considerable 
latitude is to be allowed to individual editors as 
to the furnishing of notes, introductions, and 
other explanatory matter. The author on whom 
Mr. Ellis’s choice fell was the Puritan mystic 
Morgan Llwyd, a Merioneth man, who, like his 
editor, crowded much strenuous work into the 
short space of a forty years’ existence. A dis- 
ciple of Walter Cradock, he seems to have held 
some position, probably a chaplaincy, in the 
Parliamentary army; but though he thus saw 
much of England, his love for his native country 
never allowed him to forget its spiritual wel- 
fare, and immediately the war was over he 
returned home, settling as minister at Wrex- 
ham, the scene of Cradock’s early labours. In 
Wales Puritanism was at that time con- 
fined to a few of the more Anglicized towns, 
and none of its professed exponents, from John 
Penry to Vavasor Powell, had utilized Welsh 
for the presentation of their doctrine in any of 
their published writings. Llwyd probably saw 
the mistake, and addressed his fellow-country- 
men in their native tongue. He soon arrested 
attention, for his utterances rang out with much 
of the authority, and breathed the mystic 
idealism, of a Hebrew prophet. Moreover, a 
picturesque style, rendered piquant by terse 
epigrammatic expressions, several of which bear 
the stamp of newly minted proverbs, a subtle 
irony, and a dramatic faculty imparting life and 
reality to his allegorical dialogues, all combined 
to invest his writings with a literary interest 
never likely to fail, however obsolete their doc- 
trines may become with time. Nor are they 
without their historical value, for under a thin 
veil of allegory the author freely criticizes 
Cromwell’s later policy, somewhat from the 
standpoint of the “Fifth Monarchy Men,” being, 
we believe, the first who ever wrote on English 
politics in the Welsh language. Setting a high 
value on everything that Llwyd penned, Mr. 
Ellis decided on making a complete collection 
of all his works, both prose and verse, not 
excluding a few poems and two short tracts 
written in English. All the poetry (now pub- 
lished for the first time from a MS. volume 
preserved at the Cardiff Library and represented 
here by three facsimiles), together with the 
English tracts, and a portion of the Welsh 
prose works, makes up the present volume, the 
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remainder being reserved for a second, which 
will also contain such editorial matter as may 
have been prepared by Mr. Ellis, or can now 
be supplied by some other editor. Having just 
referred to Liwyd’s poetry, we may men- 
tion that he has made happy use of a popular 
Welsh metre for some of his English verses, in 
which the plaintive note of the Celt seems also 
easily distinguishable. The following may be 
taken as a fair specimen :— 

All things are vaine and full of paine, 

I must againe say so it is ; 

My heart is now I know not how, 

Lord! When wiit thou by death me kisse ? 
It would be premature to pass final judgment 
on the present edition pending the appearance 
of the more important second volume. One 
mistake, either of printer or transcriber, we 
notice on p. 58, where Caer Bier is given, 
instead of Caer Lier, as the Welsh name 
for Lei(r)cester. As the format of the whole 
series is, however, fixed by the issue of its first 
number, we are glad to observe that the Guild 
of Graduates seem determined that their pub- 
lications, though decidedly moderate in price, 
shall not suffer from clumsy type, poor paper, 
and any sort of binding, which have long been 
too characteristic of the productions of the 
Welsh press. The artistic appearance of 
this volume is in a large measure attributable 
to the personal influence of its editor, who once 
declared that it is ‘‘a form of sacrilege ” to say 
that ‘‘any paper, or type, or cover is good 
enough for a book ; it is a betrayal of one’s best 
friend —it is shabby treatment of a man’s greatest 
comforter.” 


Oidhe Chloinne Uisnigh: Fate of the Children 
of Uisneach. (Dublin, Gill.)—The Society for 
the Preservation of the Irish Language has 
done well to publish the present neat and well- 
arranged edition of the most famous of the 
‘Three Sorrows of Storytelling’ in succession 
to the previous publications of the ‘Fate of 
the Children of Tuireann’ and the ‘ Fate of the 
Children of Lir.’ The text is taken from a 
manuscript of Andrew MacCurtin, or, more 
correctly, MacCruitin, written about 1740. He 
was a scribe with a literary reputation to main- 
tain, for he was related to Ceallach MacCurtin, 
an ollamh, or hereditary historian of Thomond, 
who died in 1376; to Giolladuibin MacCurtin, 
the ollamh and harper, who died in 1404; and 
to Seancha and Geanann MacCurtin, historians, 
who died later in the fifteenth century. He 
was himself hereditary historian to the O'Briens. 
He kept a school where Irish and Latin litera- 
ture were studied, but hated the English lan- 
guage, and wrote a well-known poem on the 
merits of Irish, ‘Is milis an teanga an ghaoi- 
dhilge ’ (‘ Sweet is the Irish Tongue’). When his 
school was empty he would travel through Clare 
and celebrate at the hospitable boards of Ennis- 
tymon and of Kilkee the glories of the Dal 
Cais, the great tribe to which all his hosts, 
whether O’Briens, or MacNamaras, or O'’Gradys, 
were proud to belong, the noble descendants of 
Cormac, son of Oilill Olum, king of Munster, 
and the relatives of the ever famous warrior 
Brian Boroma. Many of MacCurtin’s poems are 
preserved, and Mr. Brian O’Looney, to whom 
the manuscript now edited belongs, has pub- 
lished a small collection of them, Like all here- 
ditary historians in Ireland in later days, he not 
only kept school, drew up genealogies, and 
wrote poems, but also transcribed manuscripts 
in a beautiful Irish hand. His copies of the 
Irish texts of Dr. Keating's ‘Shafts of Death,’ 
of the ‘ History of the Wars of Thomond’ of 
MacCraith, and of the life of St. Senan, are 
extant, and are fine examples of calligraphy in 
the Irish character. The Society has been wise 
in selecting a manuscript from the hand of so 
admirable a scribe as the basis of its edition. 
The text is printed by itself in clear Irish type. 
It is followed by a literal translation, notes 
on the text, and a complete glossary. The 
plan of the glossary does not allow it to be very 





full in its explanations, but these are clear and 
well chosen, except perhaps as to the word geas, 
a bond or moral obligation, which seems more 
savage than need be when translated, as it is 
here, by ‘‘taboo.” It is a pity that the name of 
the editor does not appear on the title-page, for 
the edition is in every way creditable to him. 
The story is well known, perhaps best in Dr. 
Dwyer Joyce’s poem of ‘ Deirdre,’ and has a 
poetical interest apart from the study of Irish 
literature. Sir Samuel Ferguson, Dr. John 
Todhunter, and other poets have used it as a 
quarry, and plenty of material remains for 
future poets who may wish to give an English 
dress to ancient Irish romance. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 

Boy Life on the Prairie. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Prairie Folks. (Same author 
and publishers. )—The life of a boy in Northern 
Iowa thirty years ago can only interest English 
readers in so far as it is told with artistic skill, 
and in so far as it presents curiosities in the 
way of adventure or of manners and customs. 
Mr. Garland’s skill may be admitted, and it is 
true that he almost succeeds in making his book 
interesting. Unfortunately he gives himself 
away in his preface by asserting that his book 
is almost, but not quite, autobiographical, and 
that the boys he depicts are almost, but not 
quite, real. They are types rather than indi- 
viduals. The author therefore decides to limit 
his audience, and to depress the spirits of some 
who might have been glad tocome in and listen. 
Recollections of boyhood discussed between old 
friends are gloomy topics of conversation in a 
mixed gathering. What hard times they had, 
but how jolly! what good things they had to 
eat, and what fun they used to have! But, alas! 
how horribly dull it all is to one who was not 
with them thirty years ago! Besides all this, 
Mr. Garland will believe that he is a bit of a 
poet, and all his chapters of prose are sand- 
wiched with verses. This isasad pity.—‘ Prairie 
Folks’ is a new edition. This book deals with 
life in the same country. Here the characters 
are grown up and the human interest is stronger, 
but the interest is rather special and local. 
There is the same mixture of prose and verse, 
but the poetry refuses to come. 

The Journal of William Jefferay, Gentleman, 
is described by John Osborne Austin, the com- 
piler and, apparently, the publisher, as ‘‘a 
diary that might have been.” Many works of 
fiction have been written in the like style. The 
great difficulty consists in mixing fancy and fact 
in due proportion. The diarist writes that he 
did not meet with any ‘‘sea-serpents” on his 
voyage to New England. Is not the sea-serpent 
a modern invention? In 1667 he writes that 
he drank a bottle of ‘‘good claret.” At that 
time what we now term claret had been but 
seven years in use, while the better-known 
‘claret’? was a compound of honey and spice 
and a light wine. In 1673 the diarist says that 
‘*a goodly plum pudding, rightly set forth with 
brandy,” was eaten in remembrance of Old 
England. Inthe middle of the seventeenth 
century plum porridge was the common desig- 
nation of what has since been called plum 
pudding. During the rule of the saints both 
plum porridge and mince pies were forbidden 
dishes at Christmas. It was long after 1673 
that brandy was used to denote what we now 
understand by the word, the common designation 
being brandy-wine, which did not imply a pro- 
duct of Cognac. Mr. Brenton is said to have 
left 10,0001. in 1674. Is not the sum in excess 
of any New Englander’s fortune at that period ? 
Despite slips of the kind we have noticed, the 
narrative is worthy of praise, and the book 
pleasant to the eye as well as to the mind. 

With Sword and Crucifix, by E. 8. van Zile 
(Harper & Brothers), is, as may be imagined, 
a romance of war and religion. Also there is 
naturally a love interest thrown in with the 





other ingredients. The chief elements that go 
to the composition of the story are of stuff that 
should, in capable hands, lend itself to romantic 
treatment. The time is nearly midway in the 
seventeenth century, when religion versus plea- 
sure had begun to be the guiding motive of the 
great French Louis. French Jesuits are busy 
in Louisiana converting sun-worshipping Indians, 
and De la Salle, the great French explorer, and a 
band of followers are investigating the unknown 
regions of the giant Mississippi. A courtier out 
of favour at Versailles, but still beruffled, 
feathered, and velveted, cynical of speech, but 
brave of heart, has thrown himself into the 
expedition. He is the hero of the love affair 
and the rescuer of the lovely Julia de Aguilar, 
who has fallen into the hands of the heathen 
religionists. Other figures, Indian, French, or 
Spanish, play not uninteresting parts. The aged 
crone Noco, the converted Chatémuc, and 
priests of both religions are amongst these. 
There is a tendency to heaviness in the telling; 
indeed, a certain monotony of tone in the begin- 
ning makes one rather apt to lay the book aside. 
But if persisted in it offers something of the 
shape of reward in good scenes and effects of 
nature, and particularly of moonlight. 








SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The History of Ross, by Mr. Robert Bain 
(Dingwall, Pefferside Press), is a marvellous 
production, perhaps the very worst of county 
histories, not even the 1880 edition of Nimmo’s 
‘Stirlingshire’ excepted. Consisting of over 
four hundred closely packed pages, it is a good 
deal larger than the largest in the excellent 
Blackwood series of ‘‘ County Histories of Scot- 
land”’; had it been shorter it might have been 
much less offensive. At the very outset Mr. 
Bain makes a terrible false step, repeated on 
pp. 150 and 413 :— 

“The only authorities of any value who treat of 
the early period are—First, Richard, an eccleriastic 
of some kind, whv it is evident accompanied the 
Roman Armies during their Caledonian campaigns, 
and who has left us a valuable Itinerary and a map ; 
things which serve to show that he had access to 
such surveys for military purposes as were made by 
the Imperial engineers. It is believed that he 
flourished during the second century. He was fol 
lowed on the same lines in the fourth, by Ptolmey 
no doubt a Roman official, and together they furnisk 
us with the results of such inquiries as had been 
made, under circumstances of great difficulty, by 
what then answered to an Ordnance Department.” 
After this one cannot be surprised at anything 
—at a Gospel-loving Culdee church from 
Columba’s time ; at battles in France of “‘ Bauge” 
and ‘' Vernuil”; at a Duke of Argyll in 1476; 
at James Stewart, who, created Duke of Ross 
in 1487, obtained the rich abbey of Dunfermline 
in 1603; at ‘‘ Esme” Stewart, sent from France 
to Scotland in 1579 by Louis XIV. ; at Bishop 
Burnet’s being in the opposite political camp to 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden; at Queen Anne’s 
death in 1704; or at Pennant writing a gossipy 
tour in 1676. Mr. Bain’s Latin is much on a 
par with his historical acumen—“ Giraldus Cam- 
briences,” ‘‘Interrugnum,” ‘‘ propia persona,” 
‘*eguis Troganus,” ‘* Boethius in his books 
‘ Consolatione Philosophie,’ ” and the Bishop of 
Ross, ‘‘ for reasons unknown, designated ‘ Rose- 
markensis Episcopis.’” But his English is 
even more curious than his Latin—‘‘ celebate,” 
a ‘‘dominical farm,” ‘“ apendix,” ‘‘relect” 
(relict), a ‘‘disputatious pendant” (? pedant), 
** playright,” ‘*‘delapidated,” &c. Or take such 
gems as the following :— 

“ Having a daughter of marriagable age and in pos- 
sesgion of considerable personal and material charms, 
the young laird of Balnagown—another nephew of 
the Earl—having cast wistful glances in her direc- 
tion, and met by similar advances from the young 
lady, an understanding was arrived at.” 

“The battle over, the victors, too fatigued to take 
up the pursuit, would descend to the fortress and 
town below, then known as Inneurfucran—still its 
Gaelic name, and that by which it is still remembered 
by the Papal Chancery, and where the former, bereft 
of its Maormore, who had shared the fortunes of his 
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sovereign, and though still as strong as nature and 
art could make it, being unequal to a long siege and 
blockade, would, therefore, on the first summons 
open the gates and receive a garrison from its con- 
queror. The following passage from Buchanan’s 
History, which he. in turn, borrowed from the 
annalists, and on which Skene has evidently based 
certain of his theories, though to our mind, and as 
it stands, is of no historical value whatsoever, will, 
as regards sequence of events, be found to emit a 
distinct adumbration of portions of our previous 
and future narrative.” 

It is a little puzzling that last bit; it might 
almost come out of a Wonderland history. But 
what is even more perplexing is that three of 
the chapters (xix.-xxi.), dealing with the two 
Jacobite rebellions in Ross-shire, are compara- 
tively intelligible and interesting. Mr. Bain 
here has gone to the best authorities, and 
adds a considerable knowledge of his own. One 
little work, however, he has missed, ‘ The Corre- 
spondence of Sir John Gordon, Autumn, 1745’ 
(Edinburgh, 1835, thirty copies printed) ; and 
on p. 297 it should be Malcolm, not Alexander, 
Ross of Pitcalnie, as Mr. Bain himself shows 
three pages later on. But if his other twenty- 
five chapters had been as good as these, we 
could have accorded his history a very different 
reception. 

A History of Arbroath, by George Hay, 
second edition (Arbrvath, Buncle), is a book 
that was reviewed by us at great length in 
August, 1876. We have nothing much to add 
to what we said then, but one may congratulate 
an author whose first edition has been out of 
print for close on a quarter of a century. ‘The 
Scottish House of Edgar’ (Grampian Club) 
would have given him fuller information about 
the Keithock line; and the chapter on the bom- 
bardment of Arbroath by Capt. Fall in May, 
1781, might have had an interesting little addi- 
tion from the annals of Dunbar; for the day 
before the southern seaport was likewise bom- 
barded by Capt. G. Fall, and the Provost of 
Dunbar then was Robert Fall, member of a 
great mercantile house there from about 1669 
to 1788. There is the making of a story in 
that incident, especially as by tradition the 
Falls were an offshoot of the gipsy Faas of 
Yetholm. 








SYRIAC LITERATURE. 

The Epistles of S. Clement to the Corinthians 
in Syriac. Edited from the Manuscript, with 
Notes, by the late R. L. Bensly. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—The importance of the pre- 
sent publication is enhanced by the fact that 
the manuscript from which the text has been 
edited is, so far as is at present known, unique. 
Its acquisition by the Cambridge University 
Library in 1876 created something like a stir 
among theologians. A full description of it was 
first published in Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of 
St. Clement of Rome (Appendix, 1877), and the 
account there given is repeated verbatim in the 
bishop’s later work on the same subject pub- 
lished in 1890. It is to this latter publication 
that we must also refer the reader for full in- 
formation on the value of the Syriac as a witness 
to the textual nature of the original Greek. It 
is a pity that Mr. R. H. Kennett, to whom the 
completion of Prof. Bensly’s edition was en- 
trusted, has not seen his way to add an intro- 
duction discussing the main features of the 
text. The title of the book, too, is scarcely 
accurate, for the second so-called epistle 
has been shown to be in reality an ancient 
homily of doubtful authorship. But as no 
one will study the Syriac without frequent 
reference to Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of the 
Greek, there is little fear of misapprehension. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have 
recently issued a Descriptive List of Syriac and 
Karshuni MSS., by the Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
It deals with acquisitions made since the com- 
pletion of the late Prof. Wright’s catalogue in 
1872, and is similar in method to the ‘ Descriptive 
List of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS.’ published 





in 1893 by the same author. Both works will, 
we believe, be eventually supplemented by full 
catalogues as opportunity allows. The present 
list, however, is somewhat fuller than that of 
the Hebrew MSS., and is printed more in the 
style of the large British Museum catalogues. 
It contains an account of about one hundred 
and fifty volumes of the most varying dates, 
some being as early as the ninth century, while 
others were copied only a few years ago by 
Syrian Christians at Urmi. The descriptions 
are careful and clear, providing all information 
necessary to indicate to scholars the nature of 
the contents. In every case where the MS. is 
not dated an approximate date is assigned to 
the writing, and references are made to cata- 
logues and bibliographical works. We note 
among the more interesting items Or. 3372, a 
Jacobite lectionary of the twelfth century, con- 
taining the Philoxenian version of the Gospels, 
with Greek marginal readings; Or. 4402, the 
Chronicle of Michael the Elder, in Karshuni, 
written in 1846; Or. 4951, the Liturgy of the 
Nile, of the twelfth century, &c. There area 
few misprints (e.g., on p. 43, Monoptysite), 
but as a rule the work is laudably correct. The 
authorities are well advised in issuing these 
useful lists pending the preparation of full cata- 
logues. 








ENGLISH ANTHOLOGIES. 

The New English Poetry Book. Edited by 
E. E. Speight. (Marshall & Son.)—This little 
collection is intended as an advanced reader 
‘*for the use of children from the ages of thir- 
teen upwards.” It is designed for reading, and 
perhaps for learning by heart ; but comment, 
with the exception of a brief glossary, is 
excluded. It seems to be admirably adapted for 
its purpose. Of course half a dozen similar 
volumes could easily be compiled, without over- 
lapping, from the material available, and there- 
fore to complain of the omission of individual 
favourites would be to cavil. As a general rule 
it may perhaps be laid down that a poetry book 
for children should contain more action, more 
definite imagery, and more obvious emotion and 
reflection than one for older folk. In the main 
Mr. Speight observes these canons. He de- 
liberately includes, however, some pieces which 
**can only become matter of thought for mature 
minds,” on the ground that they ‘‘are phrased 
so beautifully that they will linger in the 
memory until they at length pass from the stage 
of fancy to that of thought.” We have no 
quarrel with this. It is not necessary that a 
child should understand fully everything which 
he reads, but a little more Scott, and perhaps 
some Macaulay, would have done no harm. 
We should have left out the description of 
Adonis sleeping from ‘Endymion,’ and should 
also have omitted one or two of the modern 
poems which Mr. Speight has got leave to 
insert, but by no means the two charming bits 
by T. E. Brown. 


A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics. By 
Felix E. Schelling. (Ginn & Co.)—This is a 
volume of the excellent ‘‘Athenzeum Press 
Series,” which does such great credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship. Having previously included 
the Jacobean poets in a companion volume of 
‘Elizabethan Lyrics,’ Prof. Schelling takes 
leave to begin the seventeenth century with the 
accession of Charles I. His choice of poems is 
admirable, some of the little-known but inter- 
esting Restoration lyrists, such as Cotton, Flat- 
man, and Sherburne, being particularly well 
represented. Pains has been taken to arrange 
the selections as far as possible in the order, not 
of their publication, but of their composition. 
Prof. Schelling prefixes a lengthy critical in- 
troduction, which deserves the attention of 
students of the evolution of English poetry. 
He carefully analyzes the action and reaction of 
the three great literary influences at work at the 
beginning of hischosen period—those of Spenser, 





and proceeds to the 
special study, firstly, of two typical Caroline 
lyrists in Herrick and Carew ; secondly, of the 
great outburst of divine poetry which redeems 
the century from the charge of deficient spiritu- 
ality which its purely profane poets might other- 


Donne, and Jonson ; 


wise have brought upon it. All that he says is 
worth consideration, although he does not always 
carry us with him, as, for instance, in a some- 
what hypercritical discussion of a stanza of 
Crashaw's which really is neither very difticult 
nor unduly conceited. As a rule, Prof. Schel- 
ling’s technical scholarship is impeccable, but 
it is a little surprising that he should misquote 
Vaughan in the introduction (p. xxx), and still 
more that he should attribute to Walter Porter 
the lines beginning 
He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires. 

It is true that these lines are set to music in 
Porter's ‘ Madrigals and Airs’ of 1632, but they 
are undoubtedly by Carew. Indeed, if Carew’s 
editors are right, the third stanza, which Prof. 
Schelling prints, is not in Porter’s song-book 
at all. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Joun Murray publishes African Inci- 
dents, by the late Major Thruston, edited by his 
brother, Mr. E. H. Thruston, a volume which 
relates far more of the incidents of the conquest 
of the kingdom of Unyoro and of the mutiny of 
the Soudanese in Uganda than are known to 
us from any other source. Interesting as is the 
book, it cannot be said that the picture that it 
presents of the results of British rule in the 
heart of Africa is encouraging. The portions 
of the book which are by Major Thruston’s 
brother, and are for the most part concerned 
—in the memoir and in the final pages—with 
the death of Major Thruston at the hands of his 
Soudanese troops, are tinged with a strong 
antipathy to Cul. Macdonald, entirely natural 
in the circumstances of the case, but repre- 
senting only one side of the story. The other 
side has been already told in the account of the 
early stages of the Macdonald expedition laid 
before Parliament. The hook before us deepens 
the impression that, considering his past rela- 
tions with the Soudanese troops, Col. Mac- 
donald should not have been employed in an 
expedition where Soudanese from Uganda or its 
neighbourhood were to be made use of. The 
less disputable portions of this remarkable 
volume are those which deal with the Dongola 
expedition, and with the war against Kabarega, 
King of Unyoro. Incidentally there is a good 
deal of information which bears upon the 
position of the Congo State and its relations 
with ourselves. Major Thruston condemns the 
Congo administration and the Congo methods in 
the strongest terms. We wish, however, that 
it had been possible to discern in his pages a 
greater difference between Congolese methods 
and those which he himself, in the miserable 
paucity of British administrators in the heart of 
Africa, was able to employ. Major Thruston is 
under the impression that the Congo State 
claimed the right to occupy any territory in 
Africa that it pleased. This may have been the 
virtual policy of the State as far as the action of 
its officers was concerned, but it never was the 
ostensible policy of the Congolese Government. 
On the contrary, being thecreation of treaty, it was 
more regulated by international understanding 
as regards its boundaries than any other African 
power. The account, however, of the proceed- 
ings of the Congolese Government and of our 
own in the neighbourhood of Wadelai is tho- 
roughly discreditable to both. Major Thruston 
was first employed in what seems to have been 
an invasion of Unyoro somewhat unauthorized, 
so far as the home Government was concerned. 
He frankly explains (and his frankness is that 
which imparts to this book its value) that the 
people of Uganda delighted at all times in war 
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with Unyoro, because it gave them ‘‘ the oppor- 
tunity of collecting a certain amount of property, 
and of replenishing their harems and slave 
establishments...... Besides, as there is nothing 
a Waganda likes so well as burning somebody 
else’s house and destroying his plantation,” 
such invasions ‘‘ were an innocent means of 
indulging these destructive propensities.”” Major 
Owen, having Thruston under him, attacked 
Kabarega with 20,000 men from Uganda, and, 
thanks to Maxim guns and British drill, was 
able to devastate the whole country. After 
this Thruston was again sent up to the north, 
and was employed in removing from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadelai a large number of Emin’s 
Soudanese who had originally revolted against 
Emin, and who were, for some reason not very 
clearly explained, to be transported to Uganda— 
the men no doubt toserve in our Uganda forces. 
Their leader was inveigled into our power by 
a subterfuge. The result was one of those 
horrible disasters which thoroughly discredit 
our rule, and of which, so far as we know, no 
full account had hitherto been printed in this 
country. With the slaves that they had cap- 
tured the Soudanese caravan amounted to 
10,000 people, mainly women and children, 
one single officer having 200 in his harem. 
Nearly 7,000 out of the 10,000, again chiefly 
women and children, perished upon the road. 
Thruston, with his usual frankness, calls him- 
self ‘a captain of Bashi-bazouks, a raider, and 
an ivory thief”; but, to the discredit of this 
country, it must be remembered that he was a 
British military officer, and representing our 
Foreign Office in a British sphere. Onthe other 
hand, undoubtedly the Congo State is worse, 
and Thruston’s complete freedom from all 
traces of hypocrisy leads us to believe thoroughly 
his statement when he says that “ its officers, 
finding themselves freed from the restraints of 
civilization and of public opinion, indulge in all 
manner of excesses.” The result of the action 
of the Foreign Office on the one side, and of 
the Congo Government upon the other, has 
been to convert into a wilderness for a time a 
territory which in the days of the early ex- 
plorers was, under Kabarega himself - still alive 
—for Central Africa, a fairly governed African 
state. The frightful loss of life is not counted 
in these days. But it must be remembered that 
we are not even dealing with a case like the 
replacement of the Australian aborigines by 
Australian settlers, or of the Red Indians by 
civilized Americans, but with the destruction 
of a people perfectly suited to the country in 
which they lived, and never likely to be replaced 
in it by white inhabitants. When we leave 
Central Africa for the Dongola expedition, 
Thruston’s frankness again presents us with a 
very different picture from the official story. 
Just as he strips the veil from the Foreign Office 
pretence that the Macdonald ‘‘ Juba expedi- 
tion ” was ever intended for any purpose except 
to anticipate the French at Fashoda (in which it 
failed), so he tells us ‘‘that the stories of Dervish 
grinding cruelty and bloodthirstiness were merely 
a convenient exaggeration.” He also quotes 
a major-general, whose identity with a gallant 
officer now in high command in South Africa is 
thinly veiled, who told him that he had much 
sooner be an inhabitant of Berber under Dervish 
rule than a Matabele under British rule, a 
Malagasy under French rule, an East African 
negro under Germany, or a Congo negro under 
Belgium. Major Thruston distinctly tells us, 
what we had gathered for ourselves from the 
enormous population of Ouidurman— a city 
created under Dervish rule—that as regards 
the Dervish Government, ‘‘no case of cruelty 
towards the population at large, as apart from 
individuals, has ever been established ”; and he 
declares that the Khalifa compares favourably 
with James II., being a ‘*‘ much more estimable ” 
person. There is a bad misprint in the editor's 
foot-note at p. 304 in the name of one of the most 
distinguished companions of Gordon and of Gessi. 





State Trials, Political and Social. Edited by 
H. L. Stephen. (Duckworth & Co.)— This 
edition is admittedly an attempt to introduce 
the famous State trials of this kingdom—the 
fate of ‘‘the traitor, the murderer, and the 
witch ”’—into ‘‘the drawing-room.” It is true 
that the editor also aspires to ‘‘bring the 
atmosphere of the Crown Court into the study,” 
but it cannot be said that these selections fur- 
nish a sufficient text for purposes of reference. 
The text itself is taken bodily from Howell’s, 
and the passages omitted are supplied by edi- 
torial connecting links. In the interests of 
the general reader this was certainly the best 
course to adopt. There are thousands who 
would never make the acquaintance of these 
trials in the large edition, and a_ read- 
able selection will serve a useful purpose, 
especially since the editor has supplied excel- 
lent biographical and historical notes where 
they are required. Naturally a good deal de- 
pends on the selection of the trials, and in this 
respect also good judgment appears to have been 
displayed. Of the criminal cases, that of Spencer 
Cowper possesses features which are fami- 
liar in ‘‘detective” literature. At the same 
time it is a distinct merit to have introduced 
the ordinary casual reader to certain phases 
of the life and manners of an antique world. 
These two dainty volumes are_ beautifully 
printed, and are furnished with an excellent 
index. 

Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, Literary, and 
other Autographs in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Museum. Edited by George F. 
Warner. Fifth Series. (Printed by Order of 
the Trustees.)—This series completes the 150 
plates which the Trustees, a few years ago, 
decided to publish, as illustrative of the more 
popular treasures in the British Museum. For 
the purpose of binding the five series in a 
volume, Mr. Warner has written an admirable 
general preface, and has given a full list of the 
plates, arranged in two classes, historical and 
literary, in chronological order. Throughout 
the examples have been judiciously selected, 
and the collection is not only of high interest, 
but also of great educational value. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Warner holds out a 
prospect that the Trustees may at a future date 
publish some more of these facsimiles, The 
previous series have been welcomed in these 
columns, and the plates in this concluding set 
are fully equal to their predecessors. They 
range from a letter by Henry VIII. to Cardinal 
Wolsey, in 1518, to a letter by John Bright to 
Col. Rathbone, in 1861. Essex writes of his 
great success at Cadiz, and Oliver Cromwell of 
the victory at Naseby. The Duke of Lauder- 
dale gives a graphic account, in most uncon- 
ventional language, of the manner in which he 
hurried on the proceedings for passing the Act 
to confirm the supremacy of Charles II. in 
Scotland. Of the battle of Culloden the Duke 
of Cumberland says: ‘‘I thank God most 
heartily that I was an instrument in the 
affair, and that the glory of the day was owing 
entirely to the British troops.” There is 
a short note by Benjamin Franklin regard- 
ing negotiations for peace between England 
and the United Srates. A letter from 
Lord John Russell to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, concerning the Papal aggression in 1850, 
will be read with special interest by the com- 
batants in the ecclesiastical struggles of to-day. 
Benjamin Disraeli offers the Edinburgh Review 
“something poignant and not too long” on 
Morier’s ‘ Zohrab,’ the future Conservative 
leader having ‘‘ a great desire to show the public 
the consequence of having a tenth-rate novelist 
at the head of a great critical journal.” Mr. 
Warner includes in this fifth series a document 
by Edmund Spenser, the only specimen 
ae se by the British Museum of that poet’s 

andwriting. Dr. Grosart disputed the genuine- 
ness of this document, but, as Mr. Warner 
shows, on erroneous grounds. It is seen to be 





a holograph of Spenser’s when compared with 
another holograph by the poet preserved in the 
Public Record Office, where there are also 
several specimens of Spenser’s signature. These 
examples of the poet’s handwriting are com- 
mented on by Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson in the 
preface to his last volume of the ‘Calendar of 
Irish State Papers (Elizabethan), 1598-1599.’ 
One paper, technically not an autograph, is 
pardonably included in this series, viz., the 
agreement between John Milton and Samuel 
Symons respecting the copyright of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Milton was totally blind in 1667, and 
neither the body of this document nor the 
signature is in his handwriting. He merely 
certified by the impress of his finger and by his 
seal. The other facsimiles in this series repre- 
sent the writing of John Knox, the Marquis of 
Montrose, Thomas Lord Fairfax, Charles II., 
William III., the Young Pretender, Lord 
Palmerston, Richard Cobden, W. E. Glad- 
stone, Jeremy Taylor, Izaak Walton, Handel, 
Henry Fielding, Samuel Richardson, Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hcrace Walpole, 
Boswell, and Mrs. Browning. 

Tue Cambridge University Press publish, in 
a series of ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Essays,” an 
expanded form of the Prince Consort’s Prize 
Dissertation, by Mr. J, H.Clapham, on The Causes 
of the War of 1792. There is no original work 
in this volume, but admirable use of the existing 
authorities, among which, perhaps, a sufficiently 
high place has not been given to M. Pallain’s 
volume on Talleyrand’s mission to London. We 
should ourselves have preferred to read a treat- 
ment from the British side, which is much 
needed, of our own entrance upon the Revolu- 
tionary war. M. Pallain’s volume gives us this 
from the French side. But English policy is lost 
in Mr. Clapham’s volume in the great web of con- 
tinentalintrigue. The position ofall British states- 
men in the spring of 1792 was resolute neutrality, 
with the certainty that the Continent was going 
to exhaust itself in a war the result of which 
would be a final weakening of our great rival. 
There are few persons, whatever their acquaint- 
ance with history, who could give a clear ex- 
planation of the facts which rapidly led us 
from a fixed intention of neutrality to a par- 
ticipation in the war. Yet no decision on 
the part of Great Britain was ever more 
momentous than that which was taken, against 
their better judgment, by our statesmen of the 
time. 

Mr. ARcHER has reprinted from the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Pall Mall Magazine 
sundry letters and articles under the title of 
America Tv-day (Heinemann). They are written 
in an exceeding'y amiable temper, and take a 
rose-coloured view of nearly everything, but they 
are also slight. 


Mr. Wiit1aM Hetnemann publishes a con- 
versation by Mr. Frank Harris, in the nature 
of dialogues of the dead, between Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Parnell, Washington, and others, 
which turns on the military question suggested 
by the title How to Beat the Boer. The little 
pamphlet should be read in connexion with an 
article in the Contemporary Review on the tactics 
of Stonewall Jackson. 


Messrs. Witt1am Crowrs & Sons have re- 
peatedly to reprint their useful Boer War, 
1899-1900, Chart. This handbook by Lieut.- 
Col. Brunker has now reached its third edition, 
and in its enlarged form not only shows the 
organization of the British forces, and gives a list 
of the staff and of most of the officers, and a diary 
of the campaign, but also marks the officers 
killed, wounded, dead, or prisoners, and gives 
an imperfect account of the Boer forces. Col. 
Brunker states that the present strength of the 
British forces includes 452 guns. This is a most 
misleading statement, unless it is distinctly 
explained, as it is not, that this force of guns 
includes naval guns and siege train. This use 
of the term ‘‘guns,” without explanation, i 
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entirely without precedent. It is quoted from 
Mr. Wyndham, but Mr. Wyndham explained it 
fully and gave all the figures ; and those figures 
showed that the whole of the guns in question, 
such as they are, are not yet in South Africa at 
all. 


Two local government handbooks reach us 
together—The Municipal Year-Book for 1900, 
published by Edward Lloyd at the office of 
the Municipal Journal, and edited by Mr. 
Robert Donald, and The Argus Guide to Muni- 
cipal London, published by the London Argus, 
and edited by Mr. Frederick Higginbottom. 
‘The Municipal Year. Book’ is, as its name 
implies, an account of the municipal corpora- 
tions of the United Kingdom, with the addition 
of a list of Urban District Councils. ‘We do not 
quite understand why some Urban Districts are 
dealt with at much greater length than are 
others of similar population. ‘The Argus Guide 
to Municipal London’ gives a full account of the 
City, of the County Council, the School Board, 
and the vestries, shortly to be altered in their 
character and reduced in the number of their 
members. It is profusely illustrated by portraits 
of members of the local bodies. Both the books 
are accurate at points at which we have tested 
them. 


We have received the Newspaper Press 
Directory of Messrs. Mitchell and the compact 
Press Guide of Messrs. Willing. To the former 
Dr. Fraser contributes a judicious article on 
‘Recent Decisions affecting the Press’; while 
Mr. Macdonagh writes in defence of ‘ The News- 
paper Interview.’ On this subject we incline to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s opinion. The Advertising 
A B C of the late Mr. T. B. Browne is also 
on our table.—A word of welcome is due to 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1899 (Samp- 
son Low & Co.). This is the most useful year- 
book to a literary critic that exists. 


Mr. Srock has issued a so-called facsimile of 
the ‘Souldier’s Catechisme,’ giving it the title of 
Cromwell's Souldier’s Catechism, although Crom- 
well had probably nothing to do withit. The 
Rev. W. Begley contributes an introduction. 


To the agreeable edition they are publishing 
of Whyte-Melville’s romances Messrs. Ward 
& Lock have added a reprint of The White 
Rose, illlustrated by Mr. Waller.—Mr. Briscoe 
has printed in his pretty series of ‘‘Bibelots” 
Some Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
(Gay & Bird), the translation of Meric 
Casaubon abridged and modernized. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Dobell (interesting), Mr. Edwards (eco- 
nomics), Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (music, good), 
Mr. Higham (theology), Messrs. Maurice & Co., 
Mr. Menken, Mr. Russell Smith (good), Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co. (two, interesting), Mr. Spencer 
(large selection), and Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate (good list of Orientalia). We have also 
catalogues from Mr. Downing of Birmingham, 
Mr. Bright of Bournemouth, Messrs. Fawn & 
Son of Bristol, Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown 
(good), Mr. Cameron, Mr. Clay, Messrs. Douglas 
& Foulis (good), and Mr. Thin, all of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Howell, Messrs. Jaggard & Co., 
and Messrs. Young & Sons (interesting) of 
Liverpool, and Mr. Murray of Nottingham. 
From abroad M. Spirgatis of Leipzig sends us 
a catalogue of Iranian literature, MM. Zahn & 
Jaensch of Dresden one of art books, and M. 
Hoepli of Milan an interesting collection of 
books on Venice.—Mr. Brown offers the MS. 
of Stevenson’s ‘Markheim,’ but wants a big 
price for it, 851. ‘‘Phiz’s” illustrations to 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ and ‘ Barnaby 


— sumptuously bound, he catalogues at 

WE have on our table American Lands and 
Letters, by D. G. Mitchell (Dent),—East Africa 
in Pictures, by the Rev. E. S. Palmer and E. B. 
Ashwin (The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa),—Lectures on Modern European History, 





| 


1600-1890, by H. M. Stephens (Macmillan),— 
The Geographical Journal, Vol. XIV. (Stanford), 
—WScience and Faith, by Dr. P. Topinard (Kegan 
Paul),—Health Abroad, edited by E. Hobhouse 
(Smith & Elder),—A First Book in Organic 
Evolution, by D. K. Shute (Kegan Paul),—The 
First Step, by L. Tolstoy (Manchester, Broad- 
bent),—The Favour of Princes, by M. L. Luther 
(Maemillan),—Mark Hamilton’s Daughters, by 
A. F. Robertson (Nelson),—The Misadventures 
of I. M. P., by E. Cowper (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. Molesworth (Nelson), 
—A Domestic Menagerie, translated from the 
French of T. Gautier, and illustrated by Mrs. 
W. Chance (Stock),—An Active Army Alpha- 
bet, illustrated by J. Hassall (Sands),— 
Music of the Waves, by A. J. Fortnum (Jar- 
rold),— Under Western Skies: Poems, by F. C. 
Teck (New Whatcom, Washington, Blade Pub- 
lishing Company),—Father Damien, and other 
Poems, by Mrs. C. G. Campbell (Mowbray),— 
Our Reformed Church and its Present Troubles, 
by C. J. Ellicott, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, by R. Bird (Nelson),— 
The Strange Adventure of the Rev. William 
Panton, Priest (Allenson),—The Workmanship 
of the Prayer Book, by J. Dowden, D.D. 
(Methuen),—A Historyof the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament, by M. R. Vincent, D.D. 
(Macmillan),— Paul, a Herald of the Cross, by 
F. M. Kingsley (Ward & Lock),—The Royal 
Holloway College Calendar (Spottiswoode), — 
Contes a4 ma Belle, by J. Bach-Sisley (Paris, 


| Ollendorff), — and Lucie Guérin, Marquise de 
| Ponts, by Jean Bertheroy (Paris, Ollendorff). 





Among New Editions we have Dante's Ten 
Heavens, by E. G. Gardner (Constable), —Rubdi- 
yat of Omar Khayydm, rendered into English 
Verse by E. FitzGerald (Macmillan),—and Folly 
and Fresh Air, by Eden Phillpotts (Hurst & 
Blackett). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Benson (R. M.), The Followers of the Lamb, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Bonner (H.), Sermons and Lectures, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Brown (J.), Puritan Preaching in England, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Church, Past and Present (The), by the Bishop of London 

and others, svo. 7/6 net. 
Dearmer (P.), The Little Lives of the Saints, 16mo. 2/6 
Longridge (G.), A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 

8vo. 7/6 
Mitchell (A. F.), The Scottish Reformation, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Stokes (G. T.), Some Worthies of the Irish Church, 8vo. 6/ 

Law, 
Stone’s Justices’ Manval for 1900, 8vo. 25/ net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Burgess (E_), Working Drawings for Wood Carvers, 6/ net. 
Pinnington (B.), Sir David Wilkie and the Scots School of 

Painters, cr. 8vo. 1/6 
Small (J. W.), Scottish Market Crosses, folio, 50/ net. 


Poetry. 


| Book of Irish Verse, selected by W. B. Yeats, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


Holmes (E.), What is Poetry ? roy. 16mo. 3/6 net. 
O'Neill (M.), Songs of the Glens of Antrim, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Music and the Drama. 
Huneker (J.), Mezzotints in Modern Music, cr. &vo. 7/6 
Moore (G.), The Bending of the Bough, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Pemberton (T. H.), The Kendals, 8vo. 16/ 
Williams (C. F. A.), Bach, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Atkinson (C. T.), Michel De l’Hospital, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 
Denison (Hon. J. E.), Notes from my Journal when Speaker 
of the House of Commons, imp. 16mo. 10/6 net. 
Gorst (H ), The Earl of Beaconsfield, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Grabam (D.), Darnley, cr. vo, 5/ net, 
Harper (I. H.), The Life of Susan B. Anthony, 2 vols. 32/ 
Jerrold (W.), Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C., 8vo. 2/6 net, 
Macbeth (J.), The Story of Ireland and ber Church, 2/6 
Macleane (D_), Pembroke College, Oxford, cr 8vo. 5/ net. 
Montagu (V. A.), A Miudy’s Recollections, 1853-€0, 3/6 
Saint-Amand (I. de), Napoleon III. and his Court, trans- 
lated by E. G. Martin, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Vincent (J. E), John Nixon, Pioneer of the Steam Coal 
Trade in South Wales, 8vo. 10/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Kipling (R.), From Sea to Sea, Vols. 1 and 2, 6/ each. 
Robinson (C. H.), Nigeria. our Latest Protectorate, 5/ net. 
Stone (R. H.), In Afric’s Forest and Jungle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Education. 
Reddie (C.), Abbotsholme, No. 2, extra cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Philology. 
Dickinson (W.), A Glossary of the Dialect of Cumberland, 
rearranged by E. W. Prevost, cr. &8vo. 13/ net. 
Maidment (H. J.) and Mills (T. R.), Advanced Latin Un- 
seens, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Science. 
Gordinier (H. C.), The Gross and Minute Anatomy of the 
Central Nervous System, roy. 8vo. 25/ net. 





Malsbary (G. H.), Practice of Medicine, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Park (W. H.) and Guerard (A. R.), Bacteriology in Medicine 
and Surgery, cr. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Simpson (J.), The New Forestry, 8vo. 25; net. 
Tuttle (G. M.), Diseases of Children, 7/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Bodkin (M. McD.), Dora Myr!, the Lady Detective, 3/6 
Boldrewood (R ), Babes in the Bush, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Carman (A. R.), The Preparation of Ryerson Embury, 6/ 
Cowell (B.), The Hungarian Exiles, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
Hall’s Registered System for the Consignment of Mer- 
chandise by Rail, 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Jeb (S.), Uncle Peter, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Jewett (S. O.), The Queen’s Twin, and other Stories, 5/ 
Le Gallienne (R.), The Worshipper of the Image, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lindsey (W.), Cinder-Path Tales, cr. 8vu. 3/6 
Literary Year-Book, 1900, edited by H. Morrah, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Lorimer (N.), Mirrs-Ann, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Roberts (C. G. D.), By the Marshes of Minas, er. 8vo. 5/ net, 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Roy’s Wife, vo. 10/6 net (sets only), 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 
Meysenbug (M. de), Mémoires d’une Idéaliste, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Reynaud (P.), La Civilisation Paienne et la Morale 
Chrétienne, 3fr. 50. 
Roget (F.), Pensées, 3fr. 50. 
Veling (Capitaine), Souvenirs Inédits sur Napoléon, 3fr, 
Philology. 

Alfarabi, Der Musterstaat, aus dem Arab. v. F. Dieterici, 


5m. 

Blaydes (F. H. M.), Adversaria Critica in Sophoclem, 6m, 
Science. 

Royer (Madame C.), La Constitution du Monde, 15fr. 

Generai Literature. 

Boutique (A.), Le Colonel Dorfert, 3fr. 50. 

Bru (P.), En Démence ...! 3fr. 50. 

Douay (B ), L’Adversaire, 3fr. 50. 

Jarry (A.), Ubu Encbainé, 3fr. 50. 

Létang (L.), Le Lys d’Or, 3fr. 50. 

Moreau (H. C.), Contes Jaloux, 3fr. 50. 





THOMAS MANNING. 
5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., Feb. 19, 1900, 

CoNSEQUENT on the death last year of the 
Rev. C. R. Manning, Rector of Diss, Norfolk, 
the MSS. of Thomas Manning, the Oriental 
traveller and friend of Charles Lamb, have come 
into my possession. 

Amongst Manning’s own writings are the 
original diaries of his journey to Thibet in 
1811-12, and of his tour in 1802 in Switzer- 
land. There are thirty-two letters, dated 1799- 
1834, to Charles Lamb from Paris, Canton, 
Macao, &c.; these constitute a veritable dis- 
covery, as they were believed to have been 
destroyed. Also forty-nine letters, dated 1799- 
1810, to his father, the Rev. W. Manning, from 
Calcutta, Rungpore, &c. Manning, who met 
Napoleon in Paris in his prosperity, visited 
him at St. Helena in 1817, and there is a letter 
to Sir Hudson Lowe requesting permission to 
present ‘‘a few articles to Bonaparte,” sub- 
mitting ‘‘to his Excellency’s inspection the 
List of the Things.” This list is curious, and 
is as follows :— 

3 Caisses renfermant de Thé en Boites ornées. 

2 Paquets de Café de Mocha, 

2 Canastres de Tabac. 

1 Bouteille de Tabac de Brésil. 

1 Piéce de Toile de Chine. 

2 Mouchoirs de Soye. 

2 Eventails de Plume. 

There is also a collection of jests translated 
from the Chinese, and some mock-Latin lines 
of which the following is a specimen :— 


Note forme missarum. 
Narre et formare. 
Narre et formicat. 


No tea for me, Miss Sarum. 
Nor yet for Mary. 
Nor yet for my cat. 

The letters to Manning include some from 
Charles Lloyd, the Quaker banker and philan- 
thropist (1748-1828); Charles Lloyd, jun., the 
poet and novelist (1775-1839); Baron Maseres, 
the mathematician (1731-1824); Sir Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S. (1743-1820); Dr. J. Marshman, 
the Orientalist and missionary (1768-1837); 
Miss H. M. Williams, the authoress (1762- 
1827) ; Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek ’(1759- 
1844); Dr. Leyden, the physician and poet 
(1775-1811) ; Carnot, the ‘ organizer of victory” 
(1753-1823) ; and two pieces of verse by Thomas 
Paine, the author of the ‘Age of Reason’ 
(1737-1809), &e. 

The MS. by the Rev. C. R. Manning of a 
memoir of Thomas Manning, to serve as an in- 
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troduction to a volume to contain the more 
remarkable of these writings, is amongst the 
MSS.; but, unfortunately, it is in a very in- 
complete state, and it is doubtful if any one 
lives now who has or who could obtain the 
information necessary to finish it. 

Epwarp B. Harris. 








‘THE PRINCE OF ARMY CHAPLAINS.’ 
February 12, 1900. 

Your reviewer of the above book evidently 
agrees with Prof. Gardiner’s estimate of Hugh 
Peters. I think Mr. Gardiner’s view deserves 
eredit for originality. Sir Walter Scott de- 
scribes Peters as ‘‘ Oliver’s fanatical chaplain, 
and the principal instrument in working up the 
hatred of the military against the king.” ‘‘ His 
character,” adds Sir Walter (who does not 
defend Peters from the supposed ‘‘slanders ” 
of the Cavaliers), ‘‘ hovered between the hypo- 
crite, knave, and enthusiast, and a hypo- 
chondriac.” 


Your reviewer's chief thrusts — three in 
number—you will perhaps allow me to attempt 
to parry. 


1. In his allusions to county committees 
during the great rebellion and usurpation, your 
reviewer must surely have forgotten the well- 
known remark that ‘‘ the Long Parliament sent 
down the Star Chamber and High Commission 
into every county,” a charge fortified by Hume 
in his observations (see chap. lix. p. 4 of his 
‘History of England’) upon their tyrannical 
powers and proceedings. He also—if I may 
venture to say so—seems to ignore what Claren- 
don says (‘ Hist.,’ book vi. p. 369 et seq.). 

Before many of the records were calendared 
I spent much time in searching the Royalist 
Composition Papers, &c., and have seen many 
lists and signatures of committeemen. My sur- 
mise as to deterioration of those bodies as time 
went on is by no means original. Instead of 
withdrawing my assertion, I shall remark that 
I consider even the London ‘‘ grand com- 
mittees”’ objectionable from their foundation, 
and think the first appointed manager, Isaac 
Pennington, presenter of bogus petitions, and 
a leader in acts of violence and tyranny, can 
scarcely be called a gentleman, though Lord 
Mayor, illegally nominated. And did not 
Cromwell, on April 20th, 1653, brand these 
confiscation committees as objectionable, though 
he did not cease to make use of them to get 
money ? 

2. With regard to the suggested slander about 
Hugh Peters proposing the destruction of the 
records, it has been repeated over and over 
again. He himself proposed it in a tract called 
*Good Work for a Good Magistrate.’ 

3. My censured remark about possible 
fanatical Roundhead connexion with the Great 
Fire of London has a kind of confirmation in 
the Gazette, April 23-26, 1666, where the fol- 
lowing record appears : ‘‘ At the Session of the 
Old Bailey, John Rathbone, an old Army 
Colonel [and seven others], officers and soldiers 
in the late Rebellion, were indicted for con- 
Spiring the death of His Majesty [and other 
eminent persons] and the overthrow of the 
Government...... and then to have declared an 
equal division of lands. The better to effect their 
hellish design, the City was to be fired.” 

The Gazette says, ‘‘ The 3rd Sept. [Cromwell's 
day] was pitched upon for the attempt as being 
found by Lilly’s almanac...... a planet then 
ruling, which prognosticated the downfall of 
the monarchy. The evidence against them was 
very full, and they were found guilty of High 
Treason accordingly.” 

So much for my defence. I do not the least 
object to your reviewer’s amiable strictures, 
which are in accordance with the prevailing 
= of the Cromwell tercentenary — now, 
alas! woefully celebrated in South Africa by 
@ new generation of saints. As I am the 
solitary Cavalier who has disturbed Oliver's 





glorification, I trust you will kindly insert this 
letter, notwithstanding its length. 
Gro. CoLoms. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack announce: ‘The 
Country of Scott,’ by the Rev. S. Crockett, — 
‘The Divine Discipline of Israel,’ by Prof. G. B. 
Gray,—‘ Evolution and Theology,’ by Prof. 
Pfleiderer,—‘The Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment,’ in current and popular English, by Canon 
H. Hayman,—‘ Doctrine and Doctrinal Disrup- 
tion,’ by W. H. Mallock,—‘Old Testament 
Theology,’ by Prof. A. Duff,—‘ Microscopic Re- 
searches in Glycogen,’ Part II., byC. Creighton, — 
‘A Treatise on Geology,’ by Prof. Ray Lankes- 
ter, Parts I., II., and [V.,—‘Sexual Dimorph- 
ism,’ by J. T. Cunningham, —‘ Studies in Fossil 
Botany,’ by D. H. Scott,—‘ Outlines of the His- 
tory of Religion,’ by J. K. Ingram,—‘ The Gifts 
of Enemies,’ a novel, by G. E. Mitton,—and a 
number of new text-books and school manuals. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce: ‘ The 
English Utilitarians,’3 vols., by Leslie Stephen, 
—‘A History of the Baronetage,’ by F. W. 
Pixley, — Ibsen’s ‘Love’s Cumedy (Kjaer- 
lighedens Komedie),’ translated by Prof. C. H. 
Herford, —‘S. Jerome,’ by Father  Lar- 
gent,—‘ Agricultural Botany, Theoretical and 
Practical,’ by John Percival,—‘ A Glossary of 
Botanic Terms,’ by B. D. Jackson,—‘ A Hand- 
book of British Rubi,’ by the Rev. W. M. 
Rogers, —‘ The Queen’s Garland: Lyrics of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ selected by Fitzroy 
Carrington,—and ‘The Life of Charles Francis 
Adams,’ by his son, C. F. Adams. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. will issue in the 
spring : ‘Joan of the Sword Hand,’ by S. R. 
Crockett, — A Maker of Nations,’ by G. 
Boothby,—‘The Purple Robe,’ by Joseph 
Hocking,—‘ A Man of his Age,’ by H. Drum- 
mond,—‘A Fair Brigand,’ by G. Horton,— 
‘ Agatha Webb,’ by A. K. Green, —‘ Caged,’ by 
Headon Hill,—‘ Should She have Spoken?’ by 
Esther Miller,—‘Scoundrels & Co,’ by C. 
Kernahan,—and ‘The Sanctuary Club,’ by L. T. 
Meade. 

Mr. Dent’s new publications include the 
following: in the ‘*Temple Encyclopedic 
Primers,” ‘An Introduction to Science,’ by Dr. 
Hill, of Downing ; ‘The History of Politics,’ 
by Prof. Jenks; ‘The History of Languages,’ 
by Dr. Sweet ; ‘The History of the Church of 
England,’ by Dean Spence; ‘Introduction to 
Dante,’ by E.G. Gardner ; ‘Greek Antiquities,’ 
by L. D. Barnett; ‘Roman History,’ by Dr. 
Koch ; ‘The Races of Mankind,’ by Dr. Haber- 
landt ; ‘ Civilization of India,’ by R. C. Dutt ; 
‘A History of South Africa,’ by B. Worsfold ; 
and ‘ Physiology and Hygiene,’ by Drs. Redman 
and Seiler,—in the ‘* Medizeval Town Series,” 
‘Moscow,’ by Wirt Gerrare ; ‘ Assisi,’ by L. 
Duff Gordon ; and ‘ Florence,’ by E. G. Gardner, 
—‘ Garner of Saints,’ by A. B. Hinds,—a volume 
of ‘Stories for Easter,’ by M. Beaumont,—‘ A 
Book of Canadian Verse,’ selected by Dr. Rand, 
—‘An Essay on Mental Culture,’ by G. A. 
Hight, — ‘Outdoor Sports,’ by the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton,—‘ Hunting,’ by O. Paget, — 
‘Forestry,’ by Dr. Nesbit,—and additions to 
the two series of ‘‘ Temple Classics.” 








‘THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST.’ 
Helensburgh, N.B., February 19, 1900. 
In the Atheneum for February 17th, p. 212, 
there is a report of a paper read by Mr. I. 
Gollancz before the Philological Society on the 
Scottish refrain 
The flowers of the forest are all wede away. 
The paragraph closes thus: ‘‘Mrs. Cockburn 
rewrote the ballad. Its first line 
I've heard them lilting at the ewes’ milking 
is, of course, modern.”’ 
This apparently refers to the song written by 
Miss Jean Elliot (1727-1805), daughter of Sir 





Gilbert Elliot of Minto, Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland in his day. Miss Elliot’s song opens 
thus :— 

I’ve heard them lilting at the ewe-milking. 
Mrs. Cockburn’s lyric, referring to a commercial 
disaster, is the one that is popularly known and 
sung. It is quite modern in expression and 
sentiment, although Mrs. Cockburn was a con- 
temporary of Jean Elliot’s, and it is believed 
that her ballad is the earlier of the two. It 
opens with this stanza :— 

I’ve seen the smiling of fortune beguiling, 
I’ve tasted her favours and felt her decay; 
Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressing, 

But soon it is fled—it is fled far away! 
The maiden name of the writer was Alison 
Rutherford. In 1731 she married Patrick 
Cockburn, advocate, whom she long survived. 
See the articles on both writers in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

THomAs Bayne. 








“ PARADISE” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL TERM. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, Feb. 17, 1900. 

TuE origin of the term ‘‘ Paradise ” as applied 
to the cloister garths of Chichester, Chester, 
Winchester, &c., mentioned in the Atheneum 
of to-day (p. 208), appears to be fairly clear. In 
the Middle Ages the word was regarded as an 
equivalent of hortus (of course with especial 
reference to the Garden of Eden) ; thus Papias 
in his ‘ Vocabularium’ says: ‘‘ Paradisus locus 
est in orientis partibus cuius vocabulum ex 
greeco in latinum vertitur hortus.” 

It was familiar as occurring in the Vulgate, 
where it represents the Hebrew Eden, e.g., in 
Genesis ii. 8: ‘‘Plantaverat autem Dominus 
Deus paradisum voluptatis.” Joannes de Balbis 
in his ‘ Catholicon,’ after quoting this passage, 
says : ‘‘ Est paradisus locus in orientis partibus 
constitutus; et dicitur paradisus grece, ortus 
latine, eden hebraice.” 

By degrees the word lost the distinctive sense 
of garden, and came to be applied to an en- 
closed space without reference to trees or the 
ordinary attributes of a garden. Thus Du 
Cange defines it as ‘‘ Atrium porticibus circum- 
datum ante sedes sacras,” and identifies it with 
the French parvis, with which, of course, it is 
etymologically identical. By a further develop- 
ment the idea of enclosure was got rid of, and 
the term was, and is, applied to the open space 
before a church. According to Littré, the 
parvis in this sense was so called from the fact 
that in the old miracle plays, which originally 
were performed in churches, this space repre- 
sented Paradise. 

Du Cange states that ‘‘ paradisus” was also 
used in the sense of cemetery, and he quotes 
several authorities in support of this statement, 
among them the following from the ‘ Magnee 
Derivationes’ of Uguitio Pisanus: ‘‘ Paradisus 
est locus morientis partibus constructus.” Iam 
convinced, however, that morientis here is a 
misreading of the MSS. (the ‘Magne Deriva- 
tiones’ has never been printed) for in orientis. 
Uguitio habitually borrowed from Papias, whose 
detinition (given above) is ‘‘locus in orientis 
partibus,” as is also that of Joannes de Balbis, 
who in his turn habitually borrowed from 
Uguitio. 

The element of rowdyism with which your 
correspondent is inclined to connect the term 
in the instance quoted by him might more 
reasonably attach to the word in its theatrical 
sense in French, paradis being the highest 
row of seats in the theatre, where we, by a 
similar metaphor, locate ‘‘the gods.” Littré 
says that this again is a reminiscence of the 
miracle plays, in which, when it was desired to 
represent the three kingdoms of heaven, earth, 
and hell, the highest place was assigned to 
Paradise, earth being intermediate, and hell on 
the ground-floor. 

It would be interesting to know how far back 
the English word in the above senses can 
traced, and whether its history confirms Littré’s 
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statements as to the origin of the corresponding 
senses of parvis. No doubt the dossier of 
the word, perhaps as yet incomplete, is pigeon- 
holed in the Oxford Scriptorium. 

Pacet ToyYNBEE. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SorHesy, WiLKiInson & Honce sold 
the following books from the library of the late 
Bishop of Limerick on Thursday, February 1dth: 
Westmacott, The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 
211. 5s. Desseins de Grotesques pour Broderie, 
&c., 2 vols., 251. 5s. Boffrand, Livre d’Archi- 
tecture, 111. Heppelwhite, Cabinet- Maker, 
1788, 101. 10s. Frangois de Cuvilliés, Morceaux 
de Caprice & divers Usages, gravés par G. S. 
Rosch, 34/. 10s. Jombert, Répertoire des 
Artistes, 1764, 141. Blondel, Desseins de 
Cheminées, &c., 161. 5s. Seilen-Buch, &c., 601. 
Kilkenny Archeological Society’s Transactions, 
1849-98, 12/1. Journal fiir die reine und 
angewandte Mathematik, 1826-62, 311. O’Conor, 
Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, 
1814-26, 151. Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Society’s Publications, 30 vols., 131.  Palzeo- 
graphical Society, Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
and Inscriptions, 4 vols., 1873-94, 19/. 10s. 
Colganus, Acta Sanctorum, 1645, 211. Row- 
landson, An Excursion to Brighthelmstone, 
1790, 141. 10s. Archzologia Atliana, 1822-90, 
14l, 








THE BOOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOME. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Seaside Holiday Home, held on Wed- 
nesday, the president, Mr. C. J. Longman, took 
the chair. The report states that although 
fewer visitors availed themselves of the Home 
during the past year, yet the attendance 
was up to the average, the number being 197, 
or 1,150 since its opening. 

The chairman in his address stated that 
the balance was not so satisfactory as that of 
the preceding twelve months ; he hoped, there- 
fore, that every effort would be made during 
the present year to increase the subscriptions 
and donations, so that a highly useful adjunct to 
the trade, for those requiring rest and change, 
may not be allowed to suffer for want of funds. 

Mr. W. J. Darton, in moving the adoption of 
the report, spoke of the satistactory character 
of the arrangements at the Home, and also of 
the need of additional subscriptions ; he hoped 
that within a few years a sufficient amount might 
be raised, not only to secure the Home from 
any financial embarrassment, but to purchase a 
house, thus forming a permanent home, which 
might be enjoyed by booksellers, booksellers’ 
assistants, and their friends. Gratification was 
generally expressed at the action taken by the 
house committee in placing the Home at the dis- 
posal of any member of the trade who may have 
volunteered for service in South Africa, and 
who may be wounded or invalided home. 








‘ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS.’ 
3, Benet Place, C.mbridge, February 19, 1900. 

I cannot leave unanswered the very serious 
charge brought against my personal honour by 
your review of the above work in your current 
number. As to the shortcomings of the book 
and the ignorance of the author, your reviewer 
has, of course, every right to express his 
opinions ; but a definite charge of dishonest 
puffing is beyond the fair limits of literary 
criticism. 

He writes as follows :— 

“Although Mr. Conybeare says that he has in 
every instance made a new translation from the 
original (including the ‘ Saxon Chronicle’)...... he has 
no proper knowledge of Anglo-Saxon at all...... Of 
course the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ had translators before 
Mr. Conybeare; and it is no difficult matter to 
— ‘a new translation’ by the aid of a sufficient 
crib. 

He represents me, therefore, as having falsely 





pretended that my translation was ‘‘ new,” when 


it was really taken, without acknowledgment, 


from some previous translator. 


This grievous charge is utterly without foun- 
dation. Whatever the demerits of my work, it 
is, at least, my own. Of course I am aware 
that the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ exists in 
various English versions, but I am _ only 
acquainted with one of them—that in ‘‘The 
Church Historians’ series. A glance will show 
your reviewer that I have not copied this ; and 
in the very passage which he adduces as proof 
of my dishonesty, the word which I render 
‘*waste ” is translated ‘* western.” 

As the imputation thus made upon my truth- 
fulness is calculated to do me serious injury, I 
rely upon your fairness for the insertion of this 
disclaimer. EpwarbD ConyYBEARE. 


*,* We obviously did not suggest that Mr. 
Conybeare had ‘‘ copied ” somebody else’s trans- 
lation, but that he had made his new translation 
with the help of a crib, which is a very different 
thing. As to the ‘waste chester” passage, 
Mr. Conybeare’s letter misrepresents the facts. 
The word which he rendered ‘‘ waste ” was not 
the westre of the text (which, as his foot-note 
shows, he followed his crib in mistranslating 
‘‘ westerly”), but the grammatically impossible 
weste, which he imagined to be the reading pre- 
supposed by Florence’s rendering desertum. 
The fact that Mr. Conybeare’s mistranslation 
‘* westerly ” occurs in the text of the ‘* Church 
Historians ” translation is certainly a surprise 
to us, but it does not tend towards disproof of 
the justice of our remark. Whether the 
blunders we cited from Mr. Conybeare’s book 
convict him of elementary ignorance of Anglo- 
Saxon is a question which we are willing to 
submit to the judgment of any competent 
scholar. 








BARTOLOZZI. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

In your obituary notice in last week’s 
Athencwum of the late Mr. Francis Harvey, the 
printseller of St. James's Street, it is said that 
‘*his edition of Bartolozzi is perhaps un- 
rivalled.” 

Mr. Harvey had nothing to do with any edi- 
tion of Bartolozzi—by which is meant, as there 
is no other book on the subject, my history 
* Bartolozzi and his Works.’ Mr. Harvey sub- 
scribed for a copy in the ordinary way, which 
he glorified by the addition of some hundreds 
of fine prints, tickets, and autographs, engraved 
by or relating to Bartolozzi. A single copy of 
a book, whether grangerized or not, can hardly, 
I suppose, be termed an ‘‘ edition.” 

AnpRew W. Tuer. 


*,* “* Edition,” of course, should have been 
‘*copy,” as must have appeared perfectly clear 
to every reader of the notice—except Mr. 
Tuer. 








MR. H. D. TRAILL. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Traill has caused a 
painful sensation among those who knew and 
admired him. Only last week he publishec » 
revised and enlarged edition of his masterpiz, 
‘The New Lucian’; and he seemed to !» in 
excellent health and spirits at the beginwing 
of the present week. Educated at Merchant 
Taylors’, he went up as a scholar to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, obtained the Ellerton Essay 
Prize in 1868, and in due time was elected a 
Fellow of that College and was called to the 
Bar. However, he was presently tempted to 
abandon the law for journalism, and became 
a copious contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette 
under the editorship of Mr. Greenwood, whom 
he followed to the St. James’s Gazette in 1880. 
He subsequently wrote a good deal for the 
Saturduy Review, and became an_ active 
member of the staff of the Daily Telegraph ; 
at one time, too, he edited the Observer. 
About 1880 he began his career of authorship. 


He contributed to the ‘‘ English Citizen Series” ; 
and in ‘‘ English Men of Letters” and other 
series he wrote excellent monographs on Sterne, 
Coleridge, Shaftesbury, and Strafford. He pub- 
lished exceedingly clever satirical verses (‘ Re- 
captured Rhymes’ and ‘Saturday Songs’); he 
edited ‘ Social England,’ a large work in several 
volumes, in which he had the difficult task of 
maintaining a certain discipline combined with 
cordial relations towards a number of contri- 
butors ; he also wrote an excellent ‘ Life of Sir 
John Franklin,’ a creditable piece of literary 
craftsmanship, but not in his proper sphere, and 
a memoir of Lord Cromer. 

All that he produced, both as an author and 
journalist, was good sound work; he never 
scamped anything he did ; but it is to be regretted 
that with his wide knowledge, his command of 
style, and his really admirable power of satire, he 
did not devote himself more entirely to literature 
pure and simple. As ‘ The New Lucian’ showed, 
he was capable of making a permanent place for 
himself among the authors of our day. As it 
was, he never quite attained the position he de- 
served, and men of inferior powers held a higher 
place in the estimation of the public. 

Mr. Traill had for the last two years and a 
half edited our contemporary Literature, and he 
recently completed an excellent edition of Car- 
lyle’s works; so he has been cut off in the midst 
of an active career. He had a large circle of 
friends, whom his keen intellect, ready wit, 
straightforward honesty of purpose, his courtesp 
and sympathy, had attracted round him. 








Litetarp Ghossip. 


One of the first acts of the new Board of 
Education is expected to be the circulation. 
of a scheme or syllabus of secondary educa- 
tion, specifying the conditions which must. 
be fulfilled, and the subjects which must be 
provided for, by any secondary school apply- 
ing for a grant or submitting itself for 
inspection with examination. ‘This will, of 
course, be the first advance by the State on 
the system of grant distribution, hitherto 
limited to the encouragement of science and 
art. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for March will 
be found two sonnets, one on Emily and 
Charlotte Bronté, which bears the initials 
M. A. W., and the other by Dr. John Tod- 
hunter on John Ruskin. Mr. Ruskin is 
also the subject of notice—with Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, Canon Dixon, and Mr. G. W. 
Steevens — in Urbanus Sylvan’s ‘Con- 
ferences on Books and Men.’ The same 
number contains the full text of the lecture 
recently delivered by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Q.C., M.P., under the title of ‘Is it Possible 
to Tell a Good Book from a Bad One?” 
also a third instalment of ‘South African 
Reminiscences,’ in which Sir John Robin- 
son recalls the history of the Voertrekkers ;. 
and a ‘Cachalot” yarn by Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen, entitled ‘Beneath the Surface.” 
Lady Broome gives some recollections of 
her feathered pets in a paper called ‘ Bird 
Notes’; Mr. Spenser Wilkinson writes on 
the timely theme of ‘ Surprise in War’ ; and 
there is an article on ‘Antoine Drouot’ by 
Canon Staveley, and a description of ‘Cam- 
bridge a Hundred Years Ago’ from the pen 
of Mr. W. B. Duffield. 

Tue Guildhall Library has lately been 
exceptionally luckyin the matter of bequests. 
Mrs. Hamilton has recently sent it the most 
interesting collection bequeathed to it by 
her late husband, Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
the well-known collector. The Cruik- 
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shankiana extend to over 70 volumes, 
many of which are now very scarce; but 
even more important than this series is the 
fine collection illustrative of the drama. In 
addition to over 100 books relating to the 
drama, there are 20 folios of cuttings and 
portraits on the same subject, 55 parcels of 
playbills of London theatres, 10 parcels of pro- 
vincial playbills, 11 parcels of miscellaneous, 
continental, and American playbills, and a 
long series of plays in bound volumes and 
loose. Altogether this welcome bequest 
comprises 215 volumes, 20 portfolios, and 
26 parcels. The Corporation would confer 
a great service on students and collectors 
generally by publishing a separate catalogue 
or list of these interesting articles. 

Tue Report of the Newsvendors’ Institu- 
tion, read at their meeting last Tuesday, is 
highly satisfactory. The invested fund 
now amounts to over 19,000/., and the net in- 
crease for the year, including the Horace 
Marshall and ‘ Hospital’ Pension Funds, 
amounts to 2,328/. Sir John Hutton rightly 
congratulated the subscribers upon the 
economical way in which the funds were 
collected. The amendment to the rules, in- 
creasing all pensions payable out of the 
Royal Victoria, the John Francis, and the 
General Pension Funds by 5/. each, having 
been passed unanimously, the interesting 
document was attested by Lord Glenesk, Sir 
John Hutton, whose father was one of the 
first trustees, and by Mr. Peter Terry, 
the sole surviving founder. Mr. Terry, in 
seconding the adoption of the report, gave 
an interesting account of the origin of the 
Institution, and mentioned that the Zimes 
had been amongst the first subscribers, 
and read a letter from Mr. Delane, 
dated in 1839, enclosing a cheque for 50/. 
Praise is due to the secretary, Mr. Walter 
Wilkie Jones, for the energy he devotes to 
the work. 

In addition to the ‘From Cape Town 
to Ladysmith’ volume by the late Mr. 
George W. Steevens which is to appear 
next week, Mr. Vernon Blackburn will 
edit, and Messrs. Blackwood will speedily 
publish, another collection of his papers. 
These will consist of articles written to the 
press from Paris, Berlin, and London, the 
series on the last-named city having been 
cut short by the late war correspondent’s 
departure for South Africa. 

Ir is understood that the Committee 
appointed last year to reorganize the work 
of the Education Department in accordance 
with the provisions of the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill has virtually completed its task, 
and that its suggestions, as approved by 
the authorities concerned, will shortly be 
made public. 

Great interest has been expressed amongst 
the secondary teachers and their various 
organizations in regard to the appointment 
of the Assistant or Under Secretary of the 
Board for Secondary Education, on whom it 
is felt that the success of the new organiza- 
tion, so far as the “literary”? schools are 
concerned, will largely depend. 

Co-opERATION between the School Boards 
and the Public Library Committees, which 
may doubtless be productive of good results, 
has been fully established in Cardiff and 
other provincial towns. The London School 
Board has taken a step in the same direction 





by sending to the metropolitan Free 
Libraries a list of books suitable for 
teachers and others interested in the theory 
and practice of education. The books re- 
commended number fifty-eight; and it may 
be assumed that the list is not put forward 
as final, but as subject to discussion and 
revision. 

Tue Statutory Commission for the re- 
organization of London University, having 
definitely adopted a series of new statutes, 
have sent in their report, which was laid on 
the table of the two Houses of Parliament 
on the 16th of February. If no adverse 
motion is moved and carried before the 28th 
of March, the statutes will be approved by 
Her Majesty in Council, and will become 
operative. 

Tue John Ruskin volume which Mrs. 
Meynell some time ago undertook for the 
‘‘Modern English Writers” series of 
Messrs. Blackwood is now nearing com- 
pletion. Its scope is, of course, less bio- 
graphical than expository, the aim of the 
author being to provide the student and the 
general reader with a handbook to the teach- 
ing of nearly the most voluminous author, 
as well as the most abundant thinker, of 
our times. 

WE are requested to state that the business 
which had been so long carried on by Mr. 
Francis Harvey will be continued by Mr. 
George Harvey, his son and for many years 
one of his assistants; the old name of the 
firm will be retained. 

Tue late Archbishop Benson’s work on 
the Apocalypse, which has been edited for 
the press by his daughter, Miss Margaret 
Benson, has for its sub-title ‘An Intro- 
ductory Study of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine, being a Presentment of the 
Structure of the Book and of the Funda- 
mental Principles of its Interpretation.’ It 
is not, that is to say, in any large measure 
concerned with criticism; it is the inter- 
pretation of a great piece of symbolism by 
one whose bent of mind made him essen- 
tially a symbolist—a lover and user of 
images to supplement and extend bare 
logical thought. The Apocalypse was, his 
daughter tells us, always his favourite book; 
and the work, which he left complete in its 
parts, though unfinished, had occupied for 
some years whatever leisure he had to 
spare from St. Cyprian. 

THE two-volume Sterne in the ‘ Mac- 
millan Library of English Classics” will 
not include the letters nor the sermons; but 
the volume containing the ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ will be filled up with Sterne’s 
‘ Memoir of his Life and Family,’ his ‘ Frag- 
ment in the Manner of Rabelais,’ and the 
skit arising out of a squabble in York 
Cathedral Close called ‘A Political Romance.’ 
In the collected edition of 1769 there is an 
apology inserted for reprinting this piece, 
and a hint that it was not originally de- 
signed for publication. Mr. Pollard points 
out that an edition printed at York in 1759 
contains a prefatory request that this literary 
offspring should ‘“‘ be filiated upon me, Law- 
rence Sterne, Prebendary of York.” 

Mr. Corzertr’s ‘Successors of Drake,’ 
which Messrs. Longman advertise, is de- 
signed as a third and concluding volume 
to ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ and will 
carry the history of the rise of England 





as a maritime power down to the death of 
Elizabeth and the conclusion of the Spanish 
war. 

In the March Blackwood Mr. Andrew 
Lang discusses ‘The Evolution of Literary 
Decency.’ There is also a hostile criticism 
of Mr. Ruskin, and an account of ‘An Ex- 
pedition into the Benighted Lands,’ by Mr. 
Hugh Clifford. 

Messrs. Suitru, Exper & Co. are going to 
publish a new novel by Theo Douglas, 
entitled ‘Nemo.’ It may be remembered 
that this writer’s first work, ‘A Bride 
Elect,’ appeared anonymously in Mucmillan’s 
Magazine in the winter of 1895, and was 
followed by ‘ Iras: a Mystery,’ published in 
1896. Like its predecessors ‘Nemo’ deals 
with the occult, though from a different 
standpoint. The action is modern, and the 
characters are drawn from the lower middle 
class. The scene is laid in a small pro- 
vincial town in the north of England. 

Mr. J. S. Farmer, editor of ‘ American- 
isms, Old and New,’ has compiled a ‘ Public 
School Word-Book,’ which is intended to be 
an historical glossary of words, phrases, and 
terms of expression, obsolete and in present 
use, peculiar to the public schools and 
universities. 

In view of the celebration in Italy in 
1904 of the six-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Petrarch, Signor Salvo-Cozzo, Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Palermo, is preparing a bibliography of all 
the poet’s own writings and of the various 
works that have been published regarding 
him. To enable him to make this biblio- 
graphy as complete as possible, Signor 
Salvo-Cozzo will be glad to hear of any 
specially rare editions existing in England, 
and to receive any other communication 
bearing on the subject. 

THE next instalment of the Siddal edition 
of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘ Works’ will be the 
first of a series of four containing his mis- 
cellaneous poems. The forthcoming volume, 
which will be issued in March, contains 
‘Dante at Verona,’ ‘Sister Helen,’ ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,’ ‘Stratton Water,’ and 
a number of shorter poems and sonnets. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include New Statutes of Brasenose College, 
Worcester College, and Pembroke College, 
Oxford (4d. each); and the Accounts of the 
Royal University of Ireland for the Year 
ended March 31st, 1899 ($d ). 

A CorrESPONDENT points out that Luther 
Martin, the entry in the index of the last 
volume we reviewed of ‘The World’s Best: 
Orations,’ refers, not to the Kefurmer as we 
supposed, but to Luther Martin, an Ameri- 
can lawyer. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Voyage autour du Brésil. Par Dr. Jva> 
Severiano da Fonseca et Dr. Pires de 
Almeida. (Rio de Janeiro, Lavignasse.) 

In 1881 there appears to have been pub- 

lished at Rio de Janeiro a work entitled 

‘ Viagem ao redor do Brazil,’ containing an 

account of the expedition sent out in 1875 

to settle the boundaries of Brazil and 

Bolivia, especially in the little-known region 

to the north-west of Paraguay. We have 
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been at some pains to obtain a sight 
of this volume, which would naturally be 
sought under the name of Dr. Fonseca, but 
we have been unable to find it in London, 
although it is said to ve quoted in a work 
published in Paris in 1887 by a French 
explorer, M. H. A. Coudreau. It is to be 
regretted that the original in Portuguese 
should have remained so long unnoticed, 
for, judging from the condensed translation 
into French, it must contain an unusually 
large amount of interesting matter, and in- 
formation that would have been of excep- 
tional value in 1881. Dr. Almeida deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in the 
exploration of South America for making 
its contents more accessible; but even so, 
the copy before us seems to be the only one 
which has reached the circles in which it 
would be most appreciated. 

The late Dr. Fonseca was the brother of 
the Marshal Fonseca whose name is in- 
timately connected with the establishment of 
a republican form of government in Brazil 
in 1889. As military surgeon he accom- 
panied the frontier commission, and to him 
the public are indebted for an admirable 
account of the countries traversed, their 
productions and inhabitants, as well as for 
vocabularies of the various forms of lan- 
guage which have sprung respectively from 
the Zupi and Guarani main stems. Dr. 
Almeida’s share of the work appears to have 
been the translation and general editing, as 
well as four excellent chapters upon the 
great state (formerly called province) of 
Matto Grosso, its communications by water, 
its gold and diamonds, and the unscrupulous 
adventurers who became explorers in their 
own interest. Dr. Fonseca, by the way, 
tells a good story of the mixture of ferocity 
and superstition which characterized these 
Portuguese ‘‘ makers of Christians,” who, 
although they captured the women and 
young Indians for slaves, and killed all who 
were too old to be useful, or offered resist- 
ance, yet never failed to recite over a dying 
victim a few sacramental words which were 
allowed to do duty for “‘ baptism.” One of 
these proselytizers was thus about to confer 
a Christian name, when there came an arrow 
keen which caused the baptizer to use a 
naughty word, ‘‘ Diabo,” and at that very 
instant the Indian gave up the ghost. It 
required the assurance of no less a per- 
sonage than a bishop (of the period) to 
tranquillize the mind of the ruffian, who 
feared that his own soul might be in danger 
for having inadvertently sent another to the 
shades under the name of the Prince of 
Darkness. From experience of ‘ Chris- 
tianizers” in the remote districts of Brazil 
less than forty years ago we can quite 
believe in the substantial truth of this story; 
but the power of the law as well as scepti- 
cism are gradually spreading. 

Starting from Rio, the expedition ascended 
the La Plata, Parana, and Paraguay, until, 
at the junction of the last-named river with 
its tributary the Apa, Brazilian territory 
was again touched. It is not unnatural 
that a Brazilian author should indulge in 
some patriotic flourishes on passing the 
various scenes of the destruction of the 
over-matched Paraguayans, who indeed fell 
“conquered not, though slain”; but to any 
ene who knows the facts the reminiscence 
is sickening. Continuing northwards the 





fort of Coimbra was reached, near which is 
a cave known as the Gruta do Inferno, 
which was partially explored by Francisco 
do Prado as long agoas 1801. Judging from 
Dr. Fonseca’s description and the illustra- 
tions, it must be well worth a visit for its 
grandeur, and for another reason. Dr. 
Fonseca describes the entrance as being 
more than 300 feet above the starting-point, 
and afterwards remarks that in one of the 
small pools of water on the floor he found 
‘*the skull of a caiman, already water-worn, 
perhaps that of a descendant of the caiman which 
Francisco do Prado had seen in the cave at the 
beginning of the century, and of which a foot 
had been eaten by a jaguar.” 

There may possibly be some slight descent 
inside the cavern, but even if such were 
the case, it is not usual to find remains of 
alligators in a cave which is entered from 
the side of a steep hill and is 300 feet above 
the marsh. If it be suggested that the 
presence of these remains is attributable to 
the jaguar, then, in the case of Prado’s 
discovery, the entire anima] must have been 
brought up, which seems unlikely. Viewed 
by the light of recent discoveries, it may, 
however, be doubted whether the remains 
were those of a saurian at all. There have 
recently been exhibited at the Zoological 
Society the skull, large portions of the skin, 
and even the droppings of an animal which 
belongs to the extinct group of gigantic 
ground-sloths, among which Megatherium 
and Scelidotherium are well known, and 
these remains of Neomylodon (or Grypo- 
therium) are so fresh that the animal appears 
to have died only a comparatively short 
time ago. The above were found in a cave 
in Southern Patagonia, and there are not 
wanting statements that some creature of 
this class has been observed alive in the 
vicinity. Remains of other ground-sloths 
have been found in Bolivia and Brazil, and 
it seems possible that when Prado, in 1801, 
found the body of a supposed caiman in a 
condition so fresh that a jaguar had de- 
voured a portion, he was really on the 
threshold of an important discovery. The 
skull of Grypotherium is rather narrow and 
about two feet in length, so that it might 
easily be mistaken for that of a blunt-nosed 
alligator, especially by an unprepared ex- 
plorer with a flickering torch in one hand and 
a clue-line in the other. Such was, probably, 
the position of Prado, and it was certainly 
that of Fonseca, who afterwards ran a great 
risk of being lost in the labyrinth of pas- 
sages, owing to the chafing and breakage of 
his cord. The skull that he saw is probably 
there still, and in any case a thorough ex- 
ploration of this cave might yield valuable 
results. Few, if any, previous discoveries 
have brought us so near as that in Pata- 
gonia to an animal supposed to be extinct ; 
for in the well-known case of the Siberian 
mammoths—which might be hastily assumed 
as parallel—the bodies had been preserved 
by the action of frost. 

After exploring the tributaries of the 
Paraguay as far as they could be navigated 
by canoes, the expedition crossed the low 
water-parting to the town of Matto Grosso 
(formerly Villabella); and thence, after 
some delay, owing to the improvidence of 
the authorities, some of the members em- 
barked on the river Guaporé. Exploring 


the tributaries on their way, they descended 





that river to its junction with the Mamoré, 
and onward to the Madeira, and so to the 
mighty Amazons and Paré. At every 
halting-place Dr. Fonseca records his ex- 
periences of the natural history and scenery 
of the country, describes the peculiarities of 
the tribes of Indians, and, when possible, 
compiles vocabularies. He admires the im- 
posing but useless Fort Principe da Beira, 
built on the Mamoré by the Portuguese in 
1776, as a defence against Spanish invaders 
from the country now known as Bolivia; 
and, looking at its dismounted and useless 
guns, he is evidently of opinion that the large 
number of alcanzias, earthen pots used for 
pouring boiling oil or water on the assailants, 
were likely to be far more useful than artil- 
lery under the circumstances. We do not 
notice this portion of the route in detail, 
because it has been already described by 
Col. E. A. Church, Mr. E. D. Mathews, and 
others, especially in relation to the abandoned 
railway to avoid the series of rapids on the 
Madeira. This section is, however, in no 
way inferior as regards interest, and the 
entire work deserves a high place among 
the records of exploration in tropical 
America. It is greatly to be regretted 
that publication in its present form has 
been so long delayed. The numerous illus- 
trations are coarse in execution, but, as a 
rule, they are characteristic; and there is a 
good index, though no map. 








BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting, 
F.R.S., and J. J. Thomson, F.R.S.—Sound. 
(Griffin & Co.)—An advertisement facing the 
title announces the intention ‘‘ that this work 
shall be issued in separate volumes, each com- 
plete in itself, and published at regular intervals,” 
This volume on ‘Sound’ is the only one that 
has yet appeared. It is very handsome as 
regards paper, type, and general appearance, 
and the distinguished authors have evidently 
taken pains to give a thorough exposition of 
experimental facts with the underlying prin- 
ciples. Attention is called to the chief 
methods of accurate measurement, and several 
important points, usually too much neglected, 
are carefully discussed. Among these must be 
mentioned the conditions which determine 
whether vibrations once started in presence of a 
possible source of energy—such as the com- 
munication of heat—will be maintained or sup- 
pressed ; for instance, the conditions which 
govern the action of singing flames. The 
velocity of propagation of waves along a string 
is ably treated, by first investigating the pres- 
sure which the string would exert against a 
frictionless containing tube, if drawn through it 
with any given velocity, and then showing, 
from the expression obtained, that a certain 
definite velocity makes the pressure vanish at 
all points. We cannot say that the proofs given 
are always clear. Some of them we have read 
through several times without feeling satis- 
fied that the reasoning is correct. Essential 
steps in the train of thought are too often 
omitted—steps which must be supplied before 
the reader can tell whether he is dealing with 
fallacious plausibilities or with condensed sum- 
maries of sound reasoning :— 

“The ‘Text-Book’ is intended chiefly for the 
use of students who lay most stress on the study of 
the experimental part of Physics, and who have not 
yet reached the stage at which the reading of 
advanced treatises on special subjects is desirable.” 

A History of Physics in its Elementary 
Branches. By Florian Cajori, Ph.D. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.)— Prof. Cajori 
expresses the conviction ‘‘that some attention 
to the history of science helps to make it at- 
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tractive, and that the general view of the de- 
velopment of the human intellect obtained by 
reading the history of science is in itself stimu- 
lating and liberalizing.” In this volume of 
about three hundred pages he gives a succinct 
critical account of the progress of physical 
science from the time of the Greeks to our own 
day. Successive chapters are devoted to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, Europe during 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Seven- 
teenth Century, the Eighteenth Century, and 
the Nineteenth Century, with a concluding 
chapter on the Evolution of Physical Labora- 
tories. The historical statements are clear, and 
the critical remarks reasonable. References to 
original authorities are numerous, and great 
tact has been exercised in the selection of the 
most essential points. Though an immense 
number of facts are compressed into very small 
compass, the style is easy and attractive. Much 
interesting information not generally known is 
given respecting the personal history of many 
discoverers, and the disadvantages under which 
much of their work was done. We are made to 
feel that we are not reading a dry chronicle of 
scientific progress, but that we are dealing with 
men of like passions with ourselves. Inaccu- 
racies are few and unimportant, and there is an 
excellent index. 








ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

British Dragonflies (Odonata). By W. J. 
Lucas. (Upcott Gill.)—The opportunities for 
writing a really necessary book on British 
entomology are rapidly becoming fewer; a dis- 
tinct lacuna in the literature of British zoology 
is not to be neglected, and Mr. Lucas has 
appreciated the occasion. He has contributed 
a handbook to the ‘‘intelligence department ” 
of British natural history. We at least ought 
to know our own fauna, and to be able to recog- 
nize the species and learn the life-histories of 
the animal life around us. For this purpose we 
require in any book that is proposed as a guide 
the simplicity which can alone come from a 
master of the subject, a consequent absence 
of unnecessary technicalities, and an adequate 
assistance by illustration. The success of these 
books does not consist in being written on 
entomology, by entomologists, for entomo- 
logists. There are in our midst legions of lovers 
of nature who can in no sense be called zoologists 
or botanists, just as the converse is true. And 
we meet with zoologists and botanists who seem 
almost able to ignore nature. In those who 
with Tennyson can realize 


To-day I saw the dragonfly 
Come from the wells where he did lie, 


there is a pronounced craving to know a little 
more of the life-history and identity of the 
“living flash of light.” Mr. Lucas, who has 
already written on the hawk-moths and butter- 
flies of our islands, is not a specialist on the 
Odonata, but approaches the dragonflies from 
the British standpoint. He has captured many, 
bred not a few, visited their haunts, and care- 
fully read most of the records concerning them. 
He is inclined to retain them still in the order 
Neuroptera, though, if they are given ordinate 
rank, their mouth structure and incomplete 
metamorphosis seem certainly to ally them with 
the Orthoptera. But be this question as it may, 
we certainly protest against any encouragement 
being given to the entomological revivalist 
who would seek to advocate the view that if the 
Odonata were connected with the Orthoptera, 
then ‘the newer term Orthoptera would pro- 
bably have to be dropped in favour of the older 
one, Neuroptera, of which order Linnzeus seems 
to look upon the Dragonflies as the type.” Such 
scholastic refinements unduly enhance the purely 
technical value of terminology, and though consti- 
tuting sufficient reason for a foot-note, certainly 
give no warrant for changes which obscure the 
subject and retard biological studies by the waste 
of time incidental to a question of forgotten 
phraseology. Just over a hundred species are 





considered to belong to Europe, and forty to 
Britain, the last including occasional visitors 
and one which Mr. Lucas considers cannot be 
specifically separated from another. These all 
form the subjects for excellently coloured plates, 
and the volume is a distinct acquisition to our 
British zoological library. Too much stress is, 
perhaps, made of the necessity of a future new 
edition. Such possibilities—nay, probabilities— 
always exist ; few publications can be considered 
as final; but to dwell over much on what may 
be expected in a second edition is unnecessarily 
to dispraise the first. 

Our Insect Friends and Foes. By Belle 8S. 
Cragin, A.M. (Putnam’s Sons.)—This volume 
wholly relates to North American insects, and is 
evidently written for the use of school children 
or the very young. It is in part a compilation, 
and is exceedingly elementary. The Comstock 
manual has been followed in classification, and 
nineteen orders enumerated, with the remark, 
‘*No other writer gives as many, but, as Prof. 
Comstock suggests, it is easier to learn the cha- 
racteristics of nineteen clearly defined orders 
than of seven vaguely defined ones.” This pro- 
claimed best of all possible canons in taxonomy 
is, however, not religiously followed in sequence, 
as the author has ‘‘ given first the orders most 
likely to be collected by young entomologists.” 
We do not think the young entomologists need 
have been dealt with in such a very lacteal 
manner. We read in the preface that a boy 
of eleven once asked, in the midst of a school- 
room talk on the uses of participles, where a 
grasshopper’s ears were. Was this a relative 
to the immortal inquirer of ‘‘ How many legs 
has a caterpillar got?” Our soul goes out to 
that lad as a future entomologist in the best 
sense of the word. He has prcbably already 
advanced beyond the teachings of this well- 
meant and well-illustrated contribution to 
juvenile entomology. 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


The International Geography. By Seventy 
Authors. Edited by H. R. Mill. (Newnes.)— 
‘The International Geography’ is a welcome 
proof that the difficulties in the way of pro- 
ducing a standard authoritative geography of 
the world in general in the English language 
are not insuperable. The amount of informa- 
tion which Dr. Mill has managed to pack into a 
little more than a thousand pages is wonderful, 
and the way in which he has contrived that it 
shall all be set out on one regular and easily 
intelligible plan is more wonderful still. The 
plan on which each country is considered is so 
consistently followed that one example may be 
taken as typical of all the rest. Thirty-two 
pages, for instance, are devoted to the German 
Empire. We begin with its larger physical 
features, a description of which takes up eight 
pages, and go on with a slight, but apparently 
complete account of its fauna, flora, and ethno- 
logy. A few paragraphs on its history and 
population are followed by an admirable though 
highly condensed account of its economic con- 
dition, and a more detailed account of the chief 
towns and most important districts. The whole 
concludes with a page of statistics, and, what is 
&@ most praiseworthy feature throughout the 
work, a list of standard books relating to the 
subject. How far the work is properly carried 
out from a still more detailed point of view is a 
matter which the reader will probably, and with 
reason, consider concluded when he sees the 
names of such writers as Sir Harry Johnston, 
Dr. Gregory, Count Pfeil, and Prof. Pench 
appended to the accounts of the countries with 
which they are familiar. Some instances may 
be quoted of the work not being absolutely 
brought up to date: no mention is made of 
railways in any of our West Coast colonies, for 
example, but this is the kind of error which, at 
the present day, very soon becomes impercept- 
ible. On the other hand, all readers will be 





thankful to Dr. Mil] for his liberality in what 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to call the illus- 
trations of the work. They are not, perhaps, 
remarkable as works of art, but are admirably 
adapted for their purpose. There are nearly 
two to every page, and they represent topics 
ranging from the glaciation of North America to 
the flag of Togo. The must original part of the 
work is contained in ten introductory chapters 
dealing with the principles of geography. Written 
by various authors, all of the highest repute, 
they convey in as simple a furm as possible a 
great deal of just that kind of information which 
a man needs who, without possessing any real 
scientific knowledge, likes to be able to read his 
atlas with a proper apprehension of its contents. 
They are not all of equal merit ; but for the un- 
instructed man the chapters on ‘‘ Mathematical 
Geography” by Dr. Downing, on the ‘* Plan of 
the Earth” by Dr. Gregory, and ‘‘ Land-Forms”’ 
by the editor, may be quoted as almost ideal 
examples of what such introductions should be. 
If you have to discuss such matters as the tetra- 
hedral theory of the earth or geographical] cycles 
of the formation of river valleys in a few para- 
graphs, you must be dogmatic to a degree that 
is occasionally startling, and probably sufti- 
ciently irritating to equally well-instructed per- 
sons holding other theories. But the readers 
for whom these chapters are intended rightly 
prefer to have the prevailing theory, or one of 
the prevailing theories, plainly put, to being 
called on to make a choice, when they have no 
means of making it discreetly. Dr. Mill, in our 
opinion, occasionally errs in too elaborate a 
classification of his subject-matter, and is not 
unnaturally inclined to overstate the case in 
favour of an intelligent study of geography ; but 
these are open questions, his opinions on which 
do not really impair the value of his work. For 
the rest, he and his colleagues have succeeded in 
producing something long urgently wanted ina 
form which reflects the greatest credit on all 
concerned. 

The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. 
Edited by J. G. Bartholomew. (Newnes.)— 
Those numerous persons who for many years 
have been in the habit of using Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s series of shilling maps on the 
scale of four miles to the inch will no doubt be 
glad of an opportunity of buying the whole series 
neatly bound together in atlas form. The scale 
is a very useful one for many purposes ; the 
maps themselves are clear, well printed, and 
very fairly accurate. On the other hand, it 
must be clearly understood that the plates are 
by no means new, and are suffering to some 
extent from the long and faithful service they 
have done. Compare, for example, plate 39 with 
the same map published some thirteen years 
ago, and it will be seen that the hills of South 
Wales are suffering from a severe course of at- 
trition, one which the cartographer is pleased 
to call Drim having almost completely dis- 
appeared. The printing also is now too light 
to bear the old colouring of the counties, a 
piece of ornamentation which has, in fact, been 
abandoned in these maps for a good many years. 
Absolute mistakes have as far as possible been 
corrected. A mountain formerly called by the 
absurd name of Capellante is now rightly de- 
scribed, Pontypriddisnolonger called Newbridge, 
and a Roman road which within living memory 
has not been more than a grass track is no 
longer marked as of the same quality as the best 
bicycling road in the district, as it was two years 
ago. On the other hand, mistakes other than 
those of place-names remain unaltered. A 
stream wrongly called Sychnant is marked 
as running down a valley, whereas it 
notoriously runs in the opposite direction, 
even to the knowledge of the Ordnance sur- 
veyors ; Otterford Church (plate 45) has strayed 
away some three miles to the north ; and there 
is no trace of the best road from Deal to Kings- 
down (plate 43). In the case of maps reduced 
from a very old Ordnance Survey it is perhaps 
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natural that Blackpool should be marked as of 
about the same size as Newmarket, and Wigan 
as Salisbury ; and though such misstatements 
disentitle this atlas to be considered a modern 
one, they will not seriously mislead any reader 
possessed of a moderate knowledge of English 
geography. The railways, however, are well 
brought up to date, the newest railway stations 
being carefully inserted, matters likely to be of 
great practical importance to many persons. The 
plans of various large or important towns too, 
with which the volume concludes, are a valuable 
addition to the work, as are some of the maps 
of special districts on the scale of two inches to 
the mile, though we must protest against the 
horrible colouring of the plate showing the 
population of the neighbourhood of London. 
Altogether, althougha reader who desiresareally 
good map of England on a large scale had better, 
perhaps, wait to see the results of the match 
between the bicyclists and the Government, we 
can heartily recommend this atlas to those 
numerous people who like these maps for their 
own sakes, and would like to have a collection 
of them in a convenient and permanent form. 

Combined Readers in Elementary Science and 
Geography. Book I. By Vincent T. Murché. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Course D—‘ Elementary 
Science and Geography Combined ’—although 
one of considerable interest and educational 
value, is rarely taken up in public elementary 
schools as a class subject under the Code of 
1899. This may be due to the want, so far as 
we know, of good reading-books adapted to the 
Code-syllabus. Mr. Murché’s little book will be 
found very useful as an introductory reader for 
the lower classes working on the lines of this 
course. It is sensibly arranged, clearly printed, 
and well illustrated. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock have sent us two 
excellent volumes belonging to the new issue of 
their eminently useful ‘Minerva Library,” 
Darwin’s Journal of Researches and Living- 
stone’s Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa. They are convenient in size, 
well illustrated, and remarkably cheap. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR VILLAGE CHILDREN. 


THE question of introducing system into the 
agricultural education of this country is now 
being seriously considered. It is suggested that 
the higher teaching which colleges have been pro- 
viding with the help of small grants from the 
Board of Agriculture should be looked after by 
the Board of Education, in conjunction with that 
which County Councils have been encouraged 
to carry on by the Technical Instruction Act 
and the elementary training which the vil- 
iage schoolmaster is allowed by the Code to 
andertake. Furthermore, theoretical educa- 
tionalists and practical farmers who have 
studied the matter are alike agreed that instruc- 
tion in rural matters should become part of the 
curriculum of every village school. Some sub- 
ject or subjects of greater value to townspeople 
must be dropped out, to make way for such con- 
siderations as the growth of plants, the habits 
of birds and insects, and the needs of domestic 
animals. 

It may be noted that the recent deputation of 
the Agricultural Education Committee to the 
Duke of Devonshire was favourably received. 
Again, the council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture devoted the whole 
time available for discussion at their last meet- 
ing to rural education, and ended by passing a 
resolution in favour of adapting the instruction 
in rural elementary schools to the requirements 
-of country life. 

There is no doubt that the children would be 
much more interested in their work and would 
be better fitted for country employment, but 
the teachers may not appreciate the change 
unless other emoluments beyond those arising 
from increased popularity of their schools are 
forthcoming. Already the suggestions have been 





misunderstood, and the idea spread abroad that 
practical agriculture will have to be taught when 
they are adopted. Some special training will 
doubtless in time be expected from the teachers. 
Even those, however, who do not possess it, and 
consider it not worth their while to devote their 
spare time to its acquisition, may do consider- 
able good by paying only so much attention to 
the subjects in question as they are bound to 
devote to any that they teach properly. When 
starting the discussion at the Chambers of Agri- 
culture already mentioned, Mr. Williams, a 
practical farmer, alluded to the object lessons 
given in the majority of village schools. They 
do not deal with matters agricultural. The 
cooper’s shop and shoemaker’s shop and a 
number of others are introduced to the pupils, 
but never the work of the farm. Without cri- 
ticizing the object lesson where the object is not 
present, one must say that the average ele- 
mentary teacher knows as much or as little 
about the farmer as about the cooper, and the 
effort of adding to his knowledge would be 
about the same in either case. Possibly if some 
real object were selected from garden or hedge- 
row the mental effurt might be even less, An 
excellent syllabus of simple lessons in rural 
economy has been submitted to the Education 
Department by the Agricultural Education 
Committee, for which such object lessons would 
well prepare the way. The first section of this 
syllabus deals with the practical examination 
and testing of seeds, simple experiments illus- 
trating the properties of air and water, with 
some ideas as to the use of a thermometer as 
well as the requirements and parts of plants. 
The part dealing with soils must be to some 
extent more theoretical, but many of the 
primary operations of agriculture, it is sug- 
gested, could be learnt from properly organized 
visits to farms. Domestic mammals and poultry 
are included under a third heading, together 
with insects and wild birds, both harmful and 
beneficial to man. Lastly, the weights and 
measures specially applicable to rural life are 
suggested as the basis of arithmetical calcula- 
tions, and some simple mechanics as an intro- 
duction to farm implements and machinery. 





EXPERIMENTS IN TELEGRAPHY ON MONT BLANC 
In 1899. 


In the ‘ Annuaire’ of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes of Paris, which has just been issued, 
some interesting particulars are given by M. 
Janssen of observations made on Mont Blanc 
during 1899, having for their object the study 
of the conductive capability of an electric cable 
when laid upon a glacial surface. The experi- 
ments were initiated by MM. Lespieau and 
Cauro, who were aided, it should be said, by 
the loan of apparatus from the Administration 
of Telegraphs, this service, in fact, encouraging 
the experiments because of their high tele- 
graphic interest. A regrettable incident oc- 
curred early in the work, M. Cauro meeting 
with a fatal accident through losing his foothold 
on the rocks, and this circumstance is feelingly 
alluded to by M. Janssen. Apart from the 
study directly in hand, M. Cauro had purposed 
instituting experiments in wireless telegraphy 
between the summit of Mont Blanc and Cha- 
monix. These were necessarily abandoned, but 
it is hoped that occasion may yet serve to pro- 
mote them. As regards the primary researches, 
two galvanized iron wires were carried to distant 
parts from near the summit of the mountain, 
resting on the glacier, except at the terminal of 
the Grand Mulet, where they travelled above 
the rocks. These wires were found to con- 
stitute a telegraph line, the utility of which 
was demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of 
the Administration of Telegraphs. Precise 
details are given of experiments in regard to 
resistance and insulation. The work is held to 
show the fact that a telegraph line of consider- 
able length may be established by means of a 
bare wire on a glacier, a result of much interest 





in connexion with telegraphy from high moun. 
tains. In this way Mont Blanc has rendered a 
new and distinct service to science. If, how- 
ever, on the one hand the ice-insulation lends 
iteelf to telegraphic communication, on the 
other the movements of glacial descent are the 
cause of constant rupture of the cables. This 
difficulty though is not looked upon as insur. 
mountable, and experiments are in progress in 
regard to the question of effective continuity, 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Tue planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 8th prox., and 
near the small crescent moon on the 2nd; he 
will be visible in the evening until about the 
14th, situated in the constellation Pisces, but 
will be at inferior conjunction with the sun on 
the morning of the 25th. Venus continues to 
increase in brightness as an evening star; at 
present in Pisces, she will in the course of next 
month pass through Aries (very near the star § 
in that constellation on March 27th) into Taurus, 
Mars will not become visible until April. Jupiter 
is a morning star; towards the end of next 
month (when he is stationary in the northern part 
of Scorpio, near its boundary with Ophiuchus) 
he will rise about midnight and afterwards 
earlier. Saturn, in the constellation Sagittarius, 
is almost due east of Jupiter, and therefore rises 
later ; he will be near the waning moon on the 
morning of the 24th prox. 

The Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1902 
has recently been published, under the editor- 
ship, as before, of Prof. Bauschinger. Most of 
the data and constants employed remain as in 
the previous year; but Prof. Newcomb’s tables 
of Mars are now available, and all the planetary 
tables adopted for use in this volume are his 
except those of Jupiter and Saturn, which are 
Hill's. 

A series of articles is now appearing in the 
columns of Knowledge, by Mr. E. W. Maunder, 
F.R.A.S., on ‘ Astronomy without a Telescope,’ 
which will be found of really great interest to 
those who have a desire to aid in the progress 
of science, but fancy they are debarred by the 
want of a powerful, or of any telescope. The 
writer shows that it is quite possible to become 
a real astronomical observer with the assistance 
of only a good star-atlas. A knowledge of the 
constellations and principal stars is, of course, 
necessary, but having this there are several 
fields in which excellent service may be done. 
Four of these are dwelt upon—the observation 
of meteors, the study of the Milky Way, that 
of the zodiacal light, and the observation of 
aurore, bearing on the connexion between these 
phenomena and the sun-spot cycle, now almost 
at a minimum. 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth died on Wednesday. He 
was the second son of the well-known astro- 
nomer and hydrographer Admiral Smyth, and 
was named Piazzi after the celebrated discoverer 
of Ceres, whom the admiral had learnt to 
know and admire when serving in Sicilian 
waters during the French war. Young Smyth 
was employed under Sir T. Maclear at the 
Cape from 1835, and ten years afterwards 
was appointed Astronomer Royal for Scot- 
land in succession to Henderson. He re- 
tained this post till 1888, when he retired on 
a pension. To the general public he was per- 
haps best known by his speculations on the 
Great Pyramid. 

Messrs. J. D. McClure and E. W. Maunder 
will deliver a course of four lectures on ‘The 
Sun,’ on the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in next week at Gresham 
College. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyaL.—F¢b. 15.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: ‘The 
Genesis and Development of the Wall and Con- 
necting Threads in the Plant Cell: Preliminary 
Communication,’ by Mr. W. Gardiner,—and ‘ Photo- 
graphy of Sound-Waves, and the Kinematographic 
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Demonstration of the Evolutions of Reflected 
Wave-Fronts,’ by Prof. R. W. Wood. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Fvb. 16.—Annual Meeting.—The 
officers were appointed as follows: President, Mr, 
J. J. H. Teall; Vice-Presidents, Prof. J. W. Judd, 
Mr, H. W. Monckton, Prof. H. G. Seeley, and Prof. 
W. J. Sollas ; Secretaries, Mr. R. S. Herries and Prof. 
W. W. Watts; Foreign Secretary, Sir J. Evans ; 
Treasurer, Dr. W. ‘Il’. Blanford.— The following 
awards of medals and funds were made : The Wol. 
Jaston Medal to Prof. G. K. Gilbert, of Washington ; 
the Murchison Medal to Baron A. E. Nordenskiold, 
of Stockholm ; the Lyell Medal to Mr. J. E. Marr, 
of Cambridge; the Wollaston Fund to Mr. A. 
Vaughau Jennings; the Lyell Fund to Miss Ger. 
trude L. Elles; and the Barlow-Jameson Fund to 
Mr. G. C. Crick and Prof. T. T. Groom.—The Pre- 
sident delivered his anniversary address, which 
dealt chiefly with the present state of know!edge 
regarding underground geology in the south-east of 
England. 





NUMISMATIC.— Feb. 15.—Dr. O, Codrington in the 
chair.—Mr. L. M. Hewlett and Mr. H.N. 8S. Langton 
were elected Members.—Mr. W. J. Hocking ex- 
hibited a specimen of the Canada General Service 
medal, which has been awarded to those who took 
part in repelling the Fenian raids on the Canadian 
frontier in 1866 and 1870, or were engaged in the Red 
River expedition in 1870. It carries three separate 
bars, one for each of the above events.—Mr. R. A. 
Hoblyn exhibited some rare Irish coins of Henry VILI., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence 
showed some groats of Edward III. and IV. with 
unusual minor peculiarities, and a London penny of 
the latter bearing the mint - mark a mascle.—and 
Capt. R. J. H. Douglas a rare penny of William I. 
struck at Taunton.—Mr. W. J. Andrew continued 
his account of the coinage of Henr I, the first por- 
tion of which he had communicated to the Society at 
its previous meeting. Having analyzed the contents 
of the various finds of coins of Henry I. which had 
occurred during the past hundred years, he pro- 
ceeded to describe in detail the chronological 
sequence of the different types, each of which 
marked a distinct issue. The classification was 
based on the evidence afforded by the finds in ques- 
tion, on the changes in the forms of the letters in 
the legends from Roman to Lombardic, on the 
various spellings of the king’s Dame, and on a mass 
of historical evidence, gleaned chiefly from con- 
temporary writers and chronicles. One of the 
results of Mr. Andrew’s studies has been that he 
proposes considerable modifications in the succes- 
sion of the types suggested by Hawkins, whose 
views have been hitherto mainly adopted by English 
bumismatists, 


STATISTICAL.— Fed. 20.—Mr. L. C. Probyn, V.P., 
in the chair—A paper on ‘ Census-Taking and its 
Limitations’ was read by Mr. J. A. Baines. 








ENTOMOLOGICAL.— vb. 7.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair—The President announced 
that he had appointed Dr. T. A. Chapman, Mr. W. L. 
Distant, and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse as Vice-Pre- 
sidents. — Mrs. M. de la B. Nicholl was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. O, E. Janson exhibited examples of 
Achias longividens, Walk., a remarkable fly from 
New Guinea, in which the eyes are set at the end 
of very long stalk-like processes, The specimens 
showed great variation in the length of the eye- 
stalks, which in the most fully developed males 
considerably exceeded the length of the wings.— 
Mr. J. W. Tutt exhibited a series of specimens of 
Epunda lutulenta, including several remarkable 
variations.—Mr. Champion exhibited a number of 
Coleoptera collected in Switzerland. He called 
attention to the great variation in colour of one or 
two common species of the chrysomelid genus 
Orina, and said he believed that the forms known 
as 0. cacalie@, Schrank, O. speciosissima, Scop., 
and under other names, all belonged to one 
extremely variable species. — Prof. T. Hudson 
Beare showed specimens of Dinoderus minutus, 
Fab., obtained from a bamboo basket in his house 
at Richmond. — Mr. H. Donisthorpe exhibited 
a larva-case of Clythra quadripunctata taken 
from a nest of the red wood-ant, Formica rufa. He 
commented upon the unsatisfactory state of our 
knowledge as to the food-habits of the larve of 
Clythra, and said he believed the larve fed upon 
the eggs of the ant.— Mr. Gaban mentioned, in con- 
nexion with the genus Clythra, that these beetles 
Possess a stridulating organ on the mesonotum, not 
along the middle, as in longicorns and Megalopide, 
but towards the lateral edges, and consisting of two 
widely separated striated areas, over which the edge 
of the pronotum moves. The stridulating areas 
Were present, he said, in nearly all the genera of 
Clythride, and might almost be regarded as a cha- 
racteristic of the family. The fact that these beetles 
stridulate was apparently known to Darwin, who in 





the ‘Descent of Man’ erroneously stated that the 
stridulating area was situated on the pygidium. 
CHEMICAL,— Fvd. 15.—Prof, Thorpe, President, in 
the chair—A ballot was held, and thirty-eight 
gentlemen were elected Fellows.—The following 
papers were read : ‘Ammonium Amidosulphite’ and 
‘On the Products obtained by heating Ammonium 
yg taney Thiosulphate, and Trithionate,’ by Messrs. 
E. Divers and Masataka Ogawa,—‘ Note on the Re- 
fraction and Magnetic Rotation of Hexamethylene,’ 
by Dr, 8. Young and Miss Emily C. Fortey,—‘ The 
Combination of Sulphur Dioxide and Oxygen,’ by 
Messrs. E. J. Russell and N. Smith,— Note on the 
Estimation of Gases containing Sulphur’ and ‘ The 
Influence of the Nascent State on the Combination 
of Dry Carbonmonoxide and Oxygen,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Russell,—‘ Apiin and Apigenin : II. Note on Vitexin,’ 
and ‘The Yeliow Colouring Principles of Various 
Tannin Matters, VII.,’ by Mr. A, G. Perkin, — 
‘Asymmetric Optically Active Tin Compounds,’ by 
Messrs, W. J. Pope and S. J. Peachey,—and ‘The 
Colour of Alkali Nitrites’ and « Solubility of Mixed 
Potassium Nitrite and Nitrate,’ by Mr. E. Divers. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— vb. 21.—Mr. E. Mawley read 
bis report on the phenological observations for last 
year, in which he showed that the weather for the 
year ending November, 1899, was chiefly remarkable 
for its high temperatures, scanty rainfall, and splen- 
did record of sunshine. The winter and summer 
were singularly warm seasons, while the autumn 
was also warm, but during the three spring months 
rather low temperatures prevailed. In the early part 
of the flowering season wild plants came into blos- 
som in advance of their mean dates, but after March 
they were mostly late in coming into bloom. Taking 
the country as a whole, the best farm crop of the 
year was wheat, the yield of barley proved also good, 
while oats were slightly under average. The crops 
mostly affected by the dry weather were those of 
hay and turnips, the latter being in most districts 
exceptionally poor. The only part of the British 
Isles where the summer drought was not severel 
felt was io Ireland, throughout a great part of whic 
there was abundant keep in the pastures during the 
whole summer. The year was a bad one for fruit, 
The yield of apples, pears, plums, and strawberries 
varied greatly in different localities, but in most of 
them was much under average.—Dr. R. H. Seott 
read a paper giving the results of the percolation 
experiments carried on at Rothamsted by Sir J. B. 
Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert, from September, 1870, 
to August, 1899, Three gauges were used, with 
20in., 40in., and 60 in. depth of soil respectively, the 
area of each gauge being one-thousandth of an acre. 
The amount of water collected at the depth of 40 in, 
is always in excess of that collected at 20 in., and 
also of that collected at 60in. In the winter months 
more than half the amount of rain penetrates into 
the soi] and is available for springs, while in summer 
this amount only reaches a quarter that of the 
rain. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb. 13.—Mr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. L, H. 
Duckworth presented a note on the Congress of 
German and Viennese Anthropological Societies 
held at Lindau in September, 1899, and on the 
Anthropological Faculty lately established in the 
University of Munich.—Dr. R. Keettlitz gave a de- 
tailed description of the ethnography and civiliza- 
tion of the Somali, Galla, Abyssinian, and Shangalla 
tribes, which he had the opportunity of studying 
during a recent journey frum the Gulf of Aden to 
Khartoum. The paper was illustrated by many 
lantern-slides from sketches and photographs, and 
by a large number of specimens collected in the 
course of the expedition.—In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein laid great stress 
upon the importance of a careful and detailed study 
of the natives of the region ip question, and espe- 
cially of the southern Galla tribes, who remain 
practically uninfluenced either by the Moham- 
medavism of the coast or by the debased Chris- 
tianity of the Abyssinians in the interior. 





HISTORICAL.— Feb. 15.—Annual Meeting.—The 
nomination by the Council of the President-elect, 
Dr. A. W. Ward, having been confirmed by the 
general meeting of Fellows, Dr. Ward took the 
chair.—Lord Acton and Mr. W. E. H. Lecky were 
re-elected Vice-Presidents, and Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice was elected a Vice-President. Prof. F, W. 
Maitland, Dr. Cunningham, and Mr. B. F. Stevens 
were re-elected Members of the Council; and the 
Rev. J. Neville Figgis and Mr. W. J. Corbett were 
elected Members of the Council.—The following 
Fellows were elected: Messrs. A. S. Langley, J. W. 
Parker, A. N. Y. Howell, and J. A. Emery, and Miss 
S. F. Fenwick.—Heidelberg University Library was 
elected a subscribing library.—The Report of the 
Council for the session 1898-9 was read and adopted. 
—The President delivered his annual address, and 








referred to the objects and progress of the Society, 
and to the value of its Zransactions and publica- 
tions during recent years in connexion with the 
requirements of historical scholars. Such research 
work might well be attempted by post-graduate 
students, more especially in London, and for thig 
purpose he hoped that a school of advanced his- 
torical teaching might be established at no distant 
date, on the lines of the great national schools of 
history on the Continent.—A vote of thanks to the 
President for his address was moved by Mr. F, 
Harrisop, and seconded by Mr. H. KE. Malden. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ West Pediment of Olympia,’ Dr. A. 8. 
rra, 


MU ° 
_ Loe Institution, 5.—‘The Heart of Europe,’ Prof. G. A. J. 
Jole. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5} —‘Surrender Values and the Prin- 
ciples which underlie their Calculation,’ Mr. F. W. Fulford. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Discussion on ‘The Bacterial Treat- 
ment of Sewage’ 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture VII , Prof. E. Ray Lankester 
— Society of Art, 4}.—- Agricultural Education in Greater Britain,’ 
Mr. R. Hedger Wallace 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘Corrosion of Marine 
Koilers," Mr. J Dewrance. 
Wep. ee of Arts, 8. —‘ Pneumatic Despatch,’ Prof. C. A. Carus- 
ilson. 
Tuvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Excavations at the Argive 
Herzum,’ Lecture I., Dr. U. Waldstein. 
a — Academy, 4.—‘ Kast Pediment of Olympia,’ Dr. A. 8. 
urra 


Turs. 


y. 

— Royal, 4}. 

— London {nstitution, 6. —< Electric Locomotion,’ Prof. 8. P. 
Thompson. 

— Linnean, 8 —‘ Botanic Nomenclature,’ Mr. C B. Clarke ; ‘Some 
Foraminifera of ‘Tithonian Age from the Limestone of 
Nesseldorf,’ Mr F. Chapman. 

— Chemical, 8 —‘Piiocarpine and the Alkaloids of Jaborandi 
Leaves,’ Dr. H.A D. Jowett; +1 ic Partially R i 
Salts containing Pentavalent Nitrogen, Parts L-VII ; we 

* New Synthesis of Indene, Dr. F.8 Ki ping 

1; * Potsssium Nitrite-hydroximidosulp tes 
and the Non-existence of Dihydroxylamine Derivatiyes ‘and 
‘Identification and Constitution of Fremy’s Sulphazotised 
Salts of Potassium,’ Drs. KE. Divers and '. Haga; and ‘Some 
Acids obtained from a-Dibromocamphor,’ Messrs. A. Lap- 
worth and E. M. Chapman. 

Physical, 4}.— ‘Ihe Relative Rates of Effusion of Argon, 
Helium, and some other Gases,’ Dr. FG. Donnan; ‘The 
Distillation of Liquid Air and the Composition of the 
Gaseous and Liquid Phases,’ Mr. E. C. C. Baly ; ‘The Re- 
versibility of Galvanic Cells,’ Mr. 'T. 8. Moore; ‘‘The Damp- 
ing of Galvanometer Needles,’ Mr. M. Solomon. 

Royal Institution, 9 —‘ Malaria and Mosquitos,’ Major R. Ross. 

Royal Institution, 3. —' Polarized Light,’ Lecture 1., Lord Ray 
leigh. 





@ 
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Science Gossip. 


THE annual general meeting 
for the Protection of Birds will take place on 
the afternoon of Monday next, at. the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel. The chair will be taken at 
3 p.M. by the Marquess of Granby. The Earl 
of Stamford, Sir Edward Grey, Dr. P. L. 
Sclater, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Mr. H. E. 
Dresser are expected to be present. 


Tue Year-Book of the Royal Society for 1900 
has just appeared. Among the useful and 
interesting matter given is an account of the 
last appropriation of the yearly Parliamentary 
grant of 4,000/. for scientific investigations. In 
the list of miscellaneous presents to the Society 
appears the gift of the mountain barometer 
used by the late Mr. Charles Darwin during 
the voyage of the Beagle. The inclusion of 
obituary notices of Fellows deceased is a new 
feature, and some of them are of distinct value. 
The following may be instanced: Prof. C. 
Leuckart, by E. R. L. (Prof. Lankester) ; Sir 
H. Barkly, by J. D. H. (Sir Joseph Hooker) ; 
and Robert W. Bunsen, by H. E. Rt. (Sir Henry 


of the Society 


Roscoe). 
THe current number of the Geological 
Magazine contains an appreciative, if short 


obituary of Mr. Ruskin, in which his interest 
in geology and mineralogy is mentioned. A 
list is added of the geological papers which 
were printed for him by the magazine. 


Tue late Prof. D, E. Hughes, F.R.S., in his 
legacies for scientific purposes, did not forget 
the French Academy of Sciences, although he 
was nota member of that body. At the last 
meeting of the Academy M. Berthelot announced 
his bequest of 4,000/. to found a prize for an 
original discovery in physical science, more 
particularly in the departments of electricity 
and magnetism. 

Tue Débats announces the decease, at the age 
of seventy-six, of M. Philippe Salmon, President 
of the Commission of Megalithic Monuments 
and Assistant Director of the School of Anthro- 








pology at Paris. 
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FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Master E. S. and the ‘ Ars Moriendi’: a 
Chapter in the History of Engraving during 
the Fifteenth Century. By L. Cust. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue productions of the so-called ‘‘ Master 
E. 8.” possess antiquarian rather than 
artistic interest. His chief work, it is 
justifiably believed, is the interesting 
series of illustrations of the ‘ Ars Moriendi,’ 
of which the only set known to be complete 
passed from the collection of Francis Douce 
to the University Galleries, Oxford. Even 
portions of it are extremely rare, while the 
copies which were, as might be expected, 
made from it are almost as rare as the 
originals. One set of copies—very bad 
ones they are — distinguishes the State 
Archives of Cologne. Of the other set two 
copies only are known to exist: one of 
these is in the Print Room, British Museum ; 
the other is at Vienna. The Master 
E. 8., who left mankind so much in dark- 
ness about himself, was not a master at all, 
but simply a draughtsman possessed of 
what, even in his time—which was the 
middle of the fifteenth century—was but 
a very moderate amount of skill, and a real 
taste for delineating all sorts of common- 
place diablerie, quaint and ugly urchins, 
and men in difficult circumstances, the bogies 
of the religious nightmares that haunted 
the dreams of Germans while Medizevalism 
was giving way to the Renaissance. To 
call him a master is to belittle his con- 
temporaries Memlinc, Hugo van der Goes, 
Masaccio, Mantegna, Schongauer, and 
Israel von Meckenen the Younger. The 
last, who was born c. 1440—+7.¢., thirty 
years before Albert Diirer—was apparently 
a contemporary of the illustrator of 
the ‘Ars Moriendi,’ and it is a pity 
the latter did not take him for his 
pattern. Schongauer seems to have been 
a sort of pupil of the Master E.S. Had 
the latter taken Van Meckenen for his 
model, it is probable that those who, at 
trying moments, had need for the treatise 
which inculcated ‘The Art of Good or Evil 
Dying,’ would have derived more comfort 
from the designs which accompanied the 
book. As Mr. Cust ingenuously puts it, 
“it was on his deathbed that a man was most 
amenable to advice, and in need of consolation 
to give him hope at the moment when his soul 
was about to depart into the unknown.” 

Of course, however, it was far from the inten- 
tion of the owner of the initials E.S. simply 
to frighten his penitentintoheaven. Nothing 
of the sort appears in such designs as show 
St. Barbara, St. Lawrence, and St. Cathe- 
rine on one side of the bed, while, in con- 
fusion, the demons disappear expeditiously 
beneath it. It is because of the common- 
placeness of these designs that we are 
quite unable to accept Mr. Cust’s opinion 
of their inventor as ‘the first artist of 
real importance in the history of art who 
devoted his skill to engraving.” We fail to 
see that the owner of the initials was of 
any importance except in an antiquarian 
sense. As an inventor of bogies he is 
not to be mentioned in the same day with 
the designers of certain Romanesque carv- 
ings who preceded him by centuries, nor 
with Heemskerck, D. Teniers the Younger, 





P. Breughel the Younger, or Jerome Bosche. 
That ‘‘in his hands the art of copperplate 
engraving reached a high level’ is a daring 
statement which there is no need to attempt 
to refute. 

The sole point which gives importance to 


the art and existence of the Master E. S. | 


depends upon the answer to the question, Did 
he, or did he not invent (the word is awk- 
ward, but it is not ours) the practice of 
engraving upon metal for artistic purposes ? 
The “legend,” as Mr. Cust calls it, which is 
generally accepted, ascribes this to ‘one 
Maso Finiguerra,” a goldsmith of Florence, 
who, about 1452, accidentally discovered 
the method. Vasari is the authority 
for this. It may be that Vasari meant 
his readers to understand that, so far 
as Italy was concerned, Maso was the first 
who produced engravings which artists 
would consent to call artistic. It is possible 
enough, at any rate, and it is hard to sup- 
pose that while even in England (where the 
pictorial arts were by no means abreast of 
continental practice) large engravings on 
plates of metal such as the monumental 
brasses, many of which date a hundred 
and fifty years before 1452, were in vogue, 
nobody took an impression, on paper or other- 
wise, from one of them, or from any smaller 
surface incised with a graver. 

Be this as it may, it was to be expected 
that a German antiquary would appear 
who would abolish Maso Finiguerra and all 
his works, for it was enough that Vasari 
and Finiguerra were Italians who claimed 
for Italy something which was possible 
to a German. About a hundred years 
ago Bartsch had, so to say, extended 
the records of Heinecken, made a genera- 
tion earlier, and shown that before Fini- 
guerra’s days prints evidently from in- 
cised plates and of German origin were in 
circulation, but, let us point out, of so rude 
a nature that Vasari could not be expected 
to call them works of art, or even to trouble 
himself about their authorship, that is sup- 
posing any impressions of the kind found 
their way to him across the Alps. It is 
especially to be borne in mind, too, that the 
space of time between the date to be assigned 
(largely on conjecture) to these ancient 
specimens of engraving and that of Vasari’s, 
ce. 1452, is but a narrow space. Even the 
German authorities and Mr. Cust, who 
confines himself to reporting their views, 
have no very definite evidence of the real 
dates of the early prints on which their 
claims for Germany and the Netherlands are 
based. Mr. Cust, it is fair to remark, 
admits it to be probable that engraving on 
metal plates for printing might have been 
practised in Italy before Vasari’s date. 
What you would call engraving is the main 
question ; for instance, no critic would admit 
a plate designed for a playing-card to be 
worthy of that name. ‘The fact is we find 
it hard to believe that the craft, or, more 
correctly, the practice, of printing from one 
or more of the innumerable plates which 
it was the custom to engrave with incised 
lines long before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, can have been suddenly 
developed in Italy, much less in Germany, 
where the art-crafts were by no means so 
advanced as they were south of the Alps. 
Looking at the subject with practical eyes, 
it is manifest that the niello workers of any 


| country were familiar with the method of 


| printing from incised plates long before 
| Finiguerra and his German rivals produced 
the prints which dryasdusts have made go 
much of. 

Mr. Cust is quite within his right in 
remarking that it is little better than an 
assumption which gives to wood-engraving 
the precedence in time over engraving from 
metal. There is, in short, an absence of 
conclusive evidence either way. Conjectural 
evidence exists in the earliest unquestioned 
date of a woodcut, the well-known ‘St, 
Christopher,’ being 1423. The doubtful 
date of five years earlier is assigned to a cut 
now at Brussels. Till the advent of Prof. 
Max Lehrs, of Dresden, who has displayed 
superhuman industry, much patriotism, and 
acumen, Vasari’s statement was generally 
accepted about the origin of printing from 
engraved plates. It is mainly the conclusions 
of this learned gentleman that, with his per- 
mission and assistance, Mr. Cust sets forth 
in these pages. They are based upon Dr. 
Lehrs’s observations that even the earliest 
engravings of the fifteenth century had 
sufficient vogue to be ‘‘ used as models for 
the miniaturist to copy from.” Now it 
is alleged that a MS. of Livy in the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris, and 
another MS. at St. Gall, contain figures 
directly copied from those in a set of 
playing-cards engraved on copper by the 
‘* Master of the Playing-Cards.”’ Both these 
MSS. are dated 1454, and ‘‘it may be as- 
sumed,” says Mr. Oust, “that the en- 
gravings must by that time have had a 
wide circulation.” The margin between 
Vasari’s 1452 and the 1454 of the playing- 
cards is, apart from any sort of assumption, 
surely a little narrow to be used in such an 
argument as this, even if it is to be supposed 
that the Italian is to be taken, so to say, upon 
his oath, which in his case no modern critic 
ever dreamed of doing. This is not all. 
Dr. Lehrs has noticed, besides other evi- 
dence of a sort similar to the above, certain 
animals delineated in a MS. at Brussels 
from a set of playing-cards by the last- 
named ‘‘master,” and a MS. which J. Miellot 
executed for Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
and which is dated 1448. It is there- 
fore again assumed that the ‘‘ master’s” 
playing - cards must have been well 
known previous to this date. There is a 
set of prints of the Passion at Berlin, 


is dated 1446. Even this, we are told—and 
so far as it goes we are not indisposed to 
accept the statement—can only be taken as 
the earliest known date upon a copper-plate 
engraving, not as any proof of its being the 
actual date of the invention. All being 
well and trustworthy, such may ob- 
viously be the case; but are we to take it 
for granted that the drawings in the manu- 
scripts were actually taken from the playing- 
cards and not vice versd, which, on the face 
of it, is very much more likely? We find 
no evidence here which enables us to answer 
this question, nor, without seeing both, 
are we able to form an opinion at all. The 
problem is, of course, which are the copies, 
which the originals. 

The above being the gist of Mr. Cust’s 
text, we do not propose to refer at length to 
his tolerably good facsimiles of the ‘ Ars 





Moriendi’ from the engravings at Oxford 


known as the ‘Renouvier” series, which | 
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and from a well-known block-book now in 
the British Museum. He gives a copy of 
the text of the latter and descriptions of its 


cuts. 








Les Mines du Laurion dans l’ Antiquité, by M. 
E. Ardaillon (Paris, Thorin), is a valuable and 
welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
arcana of Attic history. Such arcana abound 
chiefly because a knowledge of them was taken 
for granted by their contemporaries. When we 
learn the vast amount of labour spent in the 
bowels of this barren peninsula, the depth and 
extent of the shafts and galleries which the 
ancients have left us, we wonder how there 
was not more notice of such things in the 
literature of the day. It is evident that there 
was rude mining there since prehistoric days; 
in many places, especially along the steep 
eastern coast, veins of metallic ore showed on 
the surface. The Phoenicians, who had ex- 
plored Thasos and Siphnos in search of gold, 
could not possibly have missed finding the far 
more obvious wealth of Sunium, which consisted 
of iron, zinc, and of leaden ore containing a 
large percentage of silver. Nevertheless, earlier 
Greek history is silent upon this source of 
wealth in a poor country till the moment when 
suddenly the mines of Laurium assume a 
capital importance. It was conjectured long 
ago—first, we believe, in Prof. Mahaffy’s 
‘Rambles and Studies ’"—that the line (238) in 
the ‘ Persze’ (B.c. 472) of Aischylus in which the 
Chorus speak of the fountain of silver, which 
gives the Athenians the sinews of war, points 
to some great revolution regarding the mines, 
and a sudden increase of their value, which 
Plutarch does not suggest when telling us of 
the bold policy of Themistocles in applying the 
money to building a fleet. The recently dis- 
covered tract of Aristotle gave a curious con- 
firmation of this conjecture, though the text is 
by itself rather misleading: ére 5 rpit 
peta tatra, ért Nixopydovs apyxovros [viz., 
482 Bo] os ébdvn Ta pétadtrda Ta ev 
Mapwveia, Kai mepreyévero TH 7wéAG TaAaVTA 
éxatov €Kk TOV Epywv, k.T.A. The mines in 
the district were certainly worked ages 
before this time, and though we are unable 
to place Maroneia, there can be little doubt 
that it was some spot or village on the penin- 
sula of Laurium, where a fresh discovery of 
metal made a revolution in the importance of 
the mines. 

M. Ardaillon brings his special knowledge 
to bear on Aristotle’s text, and gives us the 
facts which complete the explanation. The geo- 
logical formation of this part of the peninsula 
is one of alternate strata of schist and white 
limestone (marble), of which latter the famous 
Temple of Sunium was built. These layers, 
if we except the upper surface of schist, which 
has suffered denudation, are of various depths, 
ranging in different places from 20 to 100 ft. 
The ore has been created by prehistoric metal- 
liferous water rising through the soil, and 
leaving deposits along the horizontal surfaces 
of contact where the limestone was underneath 
and the schist over it. There are three such 
layers of contact, the highest, near the surface, 
being the poorest both in quantity and quality ; 
the second richer ; the deepest by far the richest 
of all, but it can only be reached by shafts 200 
to 350 ft. deep. Such shafts are still extant, 
and of excellent and careful workmanship. 
When the level of the ore is reached, there start 
from the shaft horizontal tunnels along the con- 
tact between schist and limestone, following 
the irregular stratum of the vein of ore, which 
is sometimes richer, sometimes poorer. Here 
and there huge empty chambers at this enor- 
mous depth show the great quantity of material 
carried to the surface. M. Ardaillon holds, and 
we think almost with certainty, that it was the 
discovery of this exceedingly rich vein at the 
deepest level which suddenly enhanced the 





value of the mines as State property, and 
brought in a huge profit. Older shafts 
had already reached the second contact, 
but it was the speculation of some for- 
gotten, but remarkable man, who, working on 
the probability of further alternate strata, set 
his slaves to pierce the rocky heights to a depth 
of 300 feet. With the simple tools in use— 
specimens of them all have been found by the 
miners of to-day—it must have been an enormous 
task, only to be accomplished by that slave 
labour which performed such wonders for the 
cruel and absolute masters of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. The same tools that pierced into 
the bowels of the mountain in the Valley of the 
Kings, over against Thebes, sufficed to reach 
the secret treasures of Laurium. 

We cannot follow the author through the his- 
tory of the mines from this time onward. He 
has tracked out the scanty allusions with care, 
though not adding much here to what we knew, 
unless it be that he brings reasonable evidence 
to show that Xenophon’s well-known ‘ Tract on 
the Mines’ (zepi wopwv) did produce a revival 
in their activity, and a partial return to 
their ancient prosperity. For a long time they 
had given Athens the pre-eminence in silver 
coinage, and it was not till the great concurrence 
of gold let loose upon the world by Philip’s 
mines and Alexander’s Persian loot that their 
importance waned, never to recover. 

The State management or treatment of this 
valuable source of revenue has been carefully 
examined by M. Ardaillon. He comes to the 
conclusion that the State only asserted the 
right which we now know as that of royalties, 
the absolute property of the ore found beneath 
the surface (€5ados), while this latter remained 
the property of private individuals The State 
gave to those that offered themselves conces- 
sions or leases of the right of mining, in the 
case of a new venture (katvotopia) for probably 
ten years, in the case of working an old gallery 
(dvaodépov) for three. The rent seems to 
have been fixed, not as a proportion of the 
metal found, but (probably by auction) by a 
guess at the probable one-twenty-fourth of the 
profit. This point is obscure, and perhaps the 
State merely set up these concessions periodic- 
ally for sale, and trusted to the cupidity or 
enterprise of capitalists to bid in competition. 
We are told that foreigners were allowed to bid 
against citizens. What indemnity was given to 
the owners of the soil for making shafts and 
spoiling the land by casting out the refuse we 
do not know ; but, in the first place, the soil of 
the district is very barren and unfit for cultiva- 
tion, and, secondly, the washing and smelting 
works either belonged to the landlords who 
built them, or paid ground rent, which was 
more valuable than the profits of cultivation. 
We know that two or three persons could join 
in partnership to lease a mine, and that rich 
capitalists, like the well-known Nicias, hired 
out slaves to work for the miners at an obol 
per day. One kind of dishonesty on the part 
of the miners was punished with death. Wood 
being scarce, or the method of supporting the 
roofs of the passages with wooden posts being 
unknown, piers of the natural rock, or of the 
actual ore, were left standing to do this duty. 
Those who had leased the dvacd£iuov were 
sometimes tempted to cut away these supports 
for their own profit, and at least one huge 
falling-in of the surface shows where a whole 
chamber seems to have collapsed, probably 
killing a great number of workmen, whose 
bones may yet be found, if that spot is again 
probed by the shafts of the modern companies 
now at work at Laurium. It may have been 
some such calamity which caused the stern 
legislation against this particular sort of fraud. 

These are but a few of the topics discussed in 
this careful monograph, which is a fresh speci- 
men of the good work proceeding from the 
French School at Athens under M. Homolle. 
We commend it strongly to all those who desire 





to know more of the economic condition of 
Attica during the brilliant portion of its history. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


THE reputation of the English school of water- 
colour painting is thoroughly sustained by the 
majority of the examples which are on view in 
the Old Bond Street Galleries. The collection 
as a whole is not quite so fine as those of last 
year and the year before; yet, individually, 
nothing can be finer, or more characteristic of 
its authors, or in better condition than some of 
the most important works. For instance, take 
the De Wints. Landscape in Cumberland (No. 1) 
is a capital specimen of the artist’s method when 
dealing with a subject which, not being composed 
of horizontal lines and far-extending masses, 
was seldom treated by him ; while, on the other 
hand, A¢ Sleaford (3) is just such a themeas he 
loved to paint in his sober, almost monumental 
manner. It is exceptionally warm in its colouring 
and simple in its masses. A Lincolnshire Har- 
vest (41) also suited him in every respect ; but 
Cromer (129) shows him improving upon Collins, 
and we recognize all the finest elements of his 
painting in his Lincoln (112':.—Copley Fielding 
also is seen at his best in the charming, quasi- 
classical, Barret-like Pastoral (2), the best of 
six excellent specimens of his somewhat artificial 
manner.—A much greater, though far less am- 
bitious and pretentious painter, William Hunt, 
is admirably well represented in all his varied 
moods. Plums and Black Grapes (7) is, in its 
way, absolutely perfect ; and the Interior of a 
Cottage at Shillington (48) illustrates Hunt in a 
wonderful way, as a painter of interiors and 
as a student of the artistic difficulties of dealing 
with light. A similar exercise, with a dash of 
humour and naivecharacterization, An Interesting 
Novel (79), a damsel reading in an old-fashioned 
chamber, is sotrue to the life of our grandmothers 
that it is easy to see that she is deep in ‘ Thad- 
deus of Warsaw.’ Devotion(85) is also thoroughly 
sincere and spontaneous, and, though not 
the most moving of Hunt’s pictures, is pro- 
foundly beautiful. Peach, Plums, and Grapes 
(230); the highly characteristic White May 
and Hedge-Sparrow’s Nest (232) a famous 
drawing, one of those which moved Ruskin so 
deeply that he forgot for a while the much 
greater works of the ‘‘ great master in small”; 
and Apple-Blossom and Chaffinch’s Nest (235) 
all belong to the same admirable and popular 
class of pictures. Preparing for Sunday (236), 
one of Hunt’s portrayals of domestic life and 
quiet humour, is almost the best of its kind. 
—A group of Turner’s drawings, all of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality, should command the 
attention of all lovers of art. Of the very 
highest order are the famous Lucerne, from the 
Walls (200) ; Malmesbury Abbey (204), engraved 
in ‘England and Wales,’ by J. C. Varrall ; 
Tintagel Castle (205), engraved in Cooke’s 
‘Southern Coast’; The Thames near Windsor 
(213), Absolom’s Tomb (214), and Windsor 
Castle (218), engraved in ‘ England and Wales,’ 
by W. Miller ; The Simp'on Pass (209) ; and After 
Sunset (210). They are wonderful examples of 
great art on a small scale, replete with charms 
of light, colour, and sentiment combined in 
delicate and resplendent wholes. 

The firmly drawn shipping and pearly light 
in C. Bentley’s Leaving Harbour (10) remind 
us of David Cox; and in the same way we 
see in the two Girtins, An Old Abbey (16) and 
Bolton Abbey (52), qualities Turner was never 
tired of praising, and the world will never tire 
of admiring. They are in his ‘‘blue” and 
earlier manner. — A typical example of 
Edridge is characteristically named Cottages 
near Watford (26), the subject which this 
charming portrait painter loved most in land- 
scape. — Of the nobly monumental art of J. 
Cozens, showing, too, how fully he was 
the harbinger of John Varley, and of the less 
serious and somewhat artilicial and scenic art of 
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G. Barret, the beautiful Villa d’Este (31) is a 
leading specimen. How, in a most exquisite 
way, Cozens became a colourist while parting 
with none of his classic taste in form and com- 
position is manifest in the pale sapphirine hues 
of the lovely Bay of Naples (49).—Llanberis (34) 
is a capital John Varley, one of those fine pieces 
which, leading Englishmen to take delight in 
mountain landscape, may be said to have made 
Wales a haunt for artists. In every sense Varley 
was less at home, less equal to the occasion, 
when painting the Italian Alps (47) according to 
his knowledge of Wales.—In his later and more 
popular manner, yet very nearly equal to his best, 
is D. Cox’s breezy Hayfield (38), a renowned 
specimen. Powis Castle (42), a transitional 
piece, shows his obligations to Cozens and 
Varley, but he exhibits colour of his own. His 
Stokesay Castle (247) should not be overlooked, 
even in so fine a gathering as this. 

Among the few Burne-Joneses for which we 
care little is the otherwise poetical Music (66) ; 
by the same, and painted without modelling, 
as if intended for stained glass, is Charity (74). 
—Millais’s Dream at Dawn (180), a lady in a 
balcony, shows how much of a poet the great 
painter was even when a minor work engaged 
him. It is not in Mr. Millais’s list of his father’s 
drawings ; a picture with a similar title was 
at the Academy in 1869.—A Halberdier (80), 
standing before an arrased door, is an excellent 
minor specimen of the solid learning, exhaustive 
skill, and animated designing of Meissonier.—A 
good example of G. A. Fripp’s very English art 
is On the Essex Coast (92); On the Dorset Coast 
(190) is in his later manner.—In addition the 
visitor will find good instances of the skill of 
Prout, Holland, C. Stanfield, Sir J. Gilbert, 
Cattermole, Sir E. Landseer, A. W. Hunt (a 
choice Robin Hood's Bay), J. F. Lewis, 
Dodgson, R. Bonheur, Birket Foster, H. G. 
Hine, R. P. Bonington, and H. B. Willis. 

We may add a few words on living painters. 
Firm and warm, well drawn and rich in 
colour, is Mr. Fulleylove’s Hétel d’ Assezat, 
Toulouse (57); his Great Avenue, Hampton 
Court (130), evinces the painter’s sympathies 
for his subject and the picturesqueness of the 
place.—One of the best instances of her best 
time is Mrs. Allingham’s charming Through the 
Woods in Spring (73); with it, though not 
quite so choice, is On the Kentish Downs (78). 
—Compact of roses, ivory, and pearls are the 
exquisite harmonies in which Miss Gow gave 
us His Lordship the Baby (169), The Coquette 
(177), the delightful Corinne (185), and the 
delicate group of a lady and child called A 
Fortune (193).— Sterling and sound are Mr. 
8. P. Jackson’s Off the East Coast (17) and his 
view of The Hamoaze in a Calm (175). 

TWO SEAL CYLINDERS. 
New York, February 9, 1900. 

I wovLp call attention to two Oriental seal 
cylinders published for the first time by C. W. 
King in his ‘ Babylonian Religion and Mytho- 
logy ’ (Kegan Paul, 1899). One of these (p. 102) 
is very important, as it gives us far the best 
representation yet known of the conquest of the 
dragon Tiamat by Bel Merodach, in which 
Tiamat has the form of a serpent. The only 
other one, known as the Williams cylinder, was 
first published by me in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1881, and has been often reproduced since, as 
in Smith’s ‘ Chaldean Genesis’ (Sayce’s edition, 
p- 90). The serpent on the British Museum 
seal is elaborately drawn, and has two short 
arms with large hands in front. The two other 
figures on this cylinder are not, as Mr. King 
supposes, ‘‘ ministers” of Marduk, who aid 
him in slaying her ; but the smaller one, in the 
attitude of adoration before the serpent and the 
god, may well be the owner of the seal, and he 
is possibly represented in the larger figure with 
the sceptre who is following Marduk. The seal 
is Assyrian, and not Babylonian, and may well 
be as old as 1000 B.c. 





The other cylinder (p. 182) is an elaborate 
forgery. It contains five impossible deities, 
which I should be sorry to see accepted by 
Oriental scholars as genuine representations of 
Shamash, Ishtar, &c. Multitudes of forgeries 
are now made, but few as ambitious as this. 
The forger has made many slips, of which I 
mention but one. He did not know that the 
bifrons does not represent a deity with two 
faces, but only, by a naive convention, a divine 
attendant who pays attention both to the god 
before him and to the personage who is being 
led to the god. Here he leads nobody, but 
stands with his hand raised in an attitude of 
respect toward the back of a preposterous water- 
god. I have myself received from Constantinople 
two forged cylinders with the rare bifrons figure. 

Wittram Hayes Warp. 





SALE, 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 17th inst. the following. Drawings: 
D. Cox, Near Calais, 541. A. Mauve, Drying 
Clothes, 63). A. Watteau, Head of a Lady 
(chalk), 521. C. Fielding, Off Staffa, 71I. 
Pictures : P. R. Morris, The First Communion, 
1051. W. P. Frith, Coming of Age in the 
Olden Time, 3671. ; The Railway Station, 315/. 
J. Pettie, A Cavalier with a Glass of Wine, 1571. 








fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Artists’ War Fund Exhibition was re- 
moved from Guildhall to Christie’s, and there 
shown to the public from Monday last until 
yesterday (Friday) ; the sale of tne works under 
conditions we have already stated, p. 185, ante, 
begins to-day (Saturday), and will be concluded 
on Monday next. Originally, as we said before, 
the exhibition was to have been opened in 
King Street, St. James’s, on the 17th inst.; 
afterwards the opening was _ postponed. 
Christie’s catalogue is sold for the benefit of 
the War Fund ; it comprises several additions 
to that issued at Guildhall—346 examples, in 
fact, instead of 328. Owing to the exertions 
of the City authorities, and the generosity of 
the auctioneers, who placed their rooms and 
staff at the service of the exhibition, the 
whole of the proceeds of the sale will be paid 
over to the fund, without any deductions what- 
ever. 

To-pay (Saturday) there will be a private 
view of the ‘ Pictures of Dutch Life and Land- 
scape,’ by Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, which 
the Fine-Art Society has collected at the rooms 
in New Bond Street. On Monday the public 
will be admitted to see them. 


Mr. Horace Buttery, that very skilful and 
careful picture-cleaner, who, by the way, dis- 
liked being called a restorer of paintings, died 
suddenly at his place of business, 173, Piccadilly, 
on the 12th inst., aged fifty-four. He was a 
capital judge of the intrinsic merits of paintings, 
possessing the considerable technical knowledge 
which comes of a practical training and large 
experience. The National Gallery employed him 
occasionally, and he was sometimes consulted 
by the museums at the Hague and Berlin. He 
was the son of Mr. T. C. Buttery, a portrait 
painter of some standing about forty years ago, 
who was also employed in picture-cleaning. 


A Return to the House of Commons has 
been published stating that the total amount 
expended by the local authorities on technical 
education in England during the year 1897-8 was 
826,450. 5s. 1d. ; during 1898-9 the total was 
834,908/. 11s. 2d. In Wales, including Monmouth, 
the corresponding sums were 28,005/. 14s. and 
35,1791. 8s. 4d. In Ireland the amounts were 
5,6491. Os. ld. and 4,523]. 18s. In each case 


the last sum quoted is due to an estimate. 

THe Oxford Magazine says that Mr. C. C. 
Edgar, of Oriel, late Craven Fellow, and well 
known to archeologists and others as a pillar 











of the British School at Athens, has been ap- 
pointed British member of the Cataloguing 
Commission at Ghizeh. 

A CoRRESPONDENT, who has official authority 
for the details, writes to us from Rome that the 
fate of the Borghese Collection is now definitively 
settled, though some leading Italian journals 
have erred as to the price to be paid for it and 
as to some minor points of the transaction, the 
conclusion of which has long been looked for, 
The Italian Government is to pay 3,600,000 lire, 
i.e., about 133,000. The importance of the 
pictures greatly, of course, exceeds that of the 
sculptures. The papers recently gave out 
that an offer had been made from St. Peters- 
burg for the collection, en bloc, of 27,000,000 lire, 
or about 1,000,000/. This was, of course, mere 
kite-flying. 

THe monument which Mr. Gambart has pro- 
mised to erect in honour of his old friend Rosa 
Bonheur will comprise an oval base in marble 
supporting a statue of a bull in bronze, en- 
larged from one of the pictures of the illus- 
trious painter. On the base are to be placed 
four bas-reliefs in bronze, including a medallion 
portrait of her (the work of M. H. Peyrol, 
her brother-in-law), and reproductions of her 
‘Marche aux Chevaux,’ ‘Le Labourage Niver- 
nais,’ and ‘Le Roi de la Forét.’ M. Isidore 
Bonheur, the artist’s brother, will execute 
the three latter panels. M. Jacob is the 
architect of the monument, which will, it is 
expected, be ready for erection next year. Its 
site is appropriately to be one of the places at 
Postninellann. 

Tue French architect M. Billoré, who had 
charge of the diocesan buildings of Amiens, 
while standing upon an exterior gallery of his 
cathedral on the 16th inst., lost his balance and 
fell from a height of forty métres to the pave- 
ment below. He was found dead. 

THE last vestiges of the Palais de 1’Industrie, 
where for nearly half a century all the artistic 
world assembled to see the Salon, have dis- 
appeared. This admirably designed building 
was begun May 5th, 1853, and completed in 
May, 1855. 

Tue celebrated engraver Jean Baptiste 
Meunier, elder brother of the sculptor Con- 
stantin Meunier, died in Brussels on February 
7th, at the age of seventy-seven. He obtained 
medals at the Salons of 1865 and 1868, and a 
gold medal at the Exhibition of 1889. 

M. Paut JEAN Crays, the well-known marine 
painter, who was born at Bruges in 1819, has alse 
died in Brussels. A pupilof Gudin, he was educated 
in France, and exhibited pictures during many 
years at the Salon. Considerable numbers of 
his works have come to England since 1851. 
Most of his subjects were found in the Dutch 
seas during calms and in the harbours and 
estuaries of Holland and Belgium, and, though 
not very aptly, he was, because of this, called the 
‘* Modern Van de Velde.” Made a knight of 
the Legion of Honour in 1875, he was promoted 
to the grade of officer in 1881. 

Tue able Russian painter F. A. Klages died 
on January 21st, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven, at the small town of Pawlowsk. 








MUSIC 


—~>— 


THE WEEK. 


St. James's HALL.—Saturday Popular Concert. 
QuzEeEn’s HaLu.—Mr. John Dunn's Orchestral Concert. 


M. Ysaye appeared for the second time 
at the Popular Concerts on Saturday after- 
noon. The programme commenced with 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in © minor, Op. 44, 
No. 2, of which the fine opening Allegro 
exposes with unpleasant prominence the 
poverty of invention of the Scherzo which 
follows. M. Ysaye and his associates, 
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Messrs. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and Paul 
Ludwig, are still not quite at one; never- 
theless, this time there was far better 
understanding between them. M. Ysaye’s 
solo was Beethoven’s Romance in a, 
Op. 40; but although his playing was 
remarkably fine, the music did not produce 
the same effect as when recently heard at 
the Queen’s Hall. Although Mr. Henry 
Bird accompanied in his best manner, the 
pianoforte proved a poor substitute for 
the orchestral accompaniments. The public 
insisted on an encore, and they obtained 
a tawdry transcription of the Preislied from 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ played, too, with an 
affectation which robbed the music of 
whatever breadth and beauty it retained 
in this perverted form. So far as 
M. Ysaye is concerned, his reputation 
is too great to suffer from this pecca- 
dillo. He ought, however, to set a better 
example to the many violinists who probably 
believe that whatever he does is right. Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz was the pianist, and in some 
Scarlatti pieces achieved a genuine success. 
Her playing, indeed, was exceedingly clean, 
crisp, and intelligent. Some of the music 
had been brought up to date. Scarlatti, 
indeed, has suffered much from modern 
editors. The programme concluded with 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio in Dp minor, 
the first and the finest of the three written by 
the composer. The performance proved in 
many respects excellent. The reading of 
the pianoforte part by Mlle. Eibenschiitz 
was thoroughly good, and yet intellect at 
times predominated over emotion. M. 
Ysaye was admirable; but the seat at the 
back occupied by M. Paul Ludwig contri- 
buted to throw the excellent playing of this 
artist more or less in the shade. The Misses 
Hilda and Muriel Foster sang in pleasant 
manner songs by MM. E. German and 
Erlanger. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. John Dunn gave 
an orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall. 
He played Beethoven’s Concerto in p with 
fair success. His rendering of the lovely 
Larghetto was his most successful effort. In 
the Allegro, and also in the Rondo, his in- 
tonation was frequently at fault, and this, 
of course, marred some otherwise excellent 
playing. Then, again, neither of the cadenzas 
which he introduced was worthy of Beet- 
hoven’s great work. In place of the new 
Romance by Mr. Hamish McCunn which had 
been announced, the well-worn Adagio from 
Spohr’s ninth Concerto was given, and inter- 
preted by Mr. Dunn with taste and feeling. 
The programme concluded with Tschaikow- 
sky’s Violin Concerto in p (Op. 35), of which 
we heard only the first movement. The 
violin part is extremely difficult, and Mr. 
Dunn was again not at his best. The con- 
certo, although it contains interesting music, 
is not an inspired work. There was a small 
audience, and this probably had a depressing 
effect on the performer, as it undoubtedly 
had on the receipts, all of which above 
“‘half expenses” were to be handed to the 
“war fund.” The conductors were Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, whose ‘Britannia’ 
Overture was given under his direction, 
and Mr. Hamish McCunn. Mr. Dunn is to 
give another concert, which will, we hope, 
prove more successful. 











Musical Gossiy, 


Atv a concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon in aid of the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe’s fund for the wives and children of 
officers, there was a large ‘‘ Plettro” orchestra, 
composed of mandolines, lutes, guitars, and 
other stringed instruments of the kind. It can- 
not be said that the experiment was successful ; 
much, however, could not be expected 
from a band gathered together probably at 
haphazard, and, to judge from the results, 
scantily rehearsed. Some rather quaint effects 
were obtained from an instrument called a gon- 
dolin, on which a solo was played by Mr. H. M. 
Millington, but we fancy it would be more 
effective in accompanying the voice in folk- 
music. 


Miss Jonanna HEYMANN gave her second and 
last pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall on Tues- 
day evening. Her performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E minor proved meritorious as regards 
clearness and neatness of technique, but she 
missed some of thesentiment. The Schumannand 
Chopin pieces chosen were played in an attractive 
manner, and the pianist’s presentation of a 
sonata by Scarlatti, and the Mendelssohn 
‘Spinnlied,’ was marked by agreeable fluency 
and vivacity. 


Miss Evefniz Joacim, niece of the great 
violinist, gave a concert of her pupils at the 
Guildhall School of Music on Tuesday afternoon, 
and of her able and painstaking teaching the 
various vocal performances gave ample evidence. 


Tue last but one of the Ballad Concerts at 
St. James’s Hall took place last Wednesday 
afternoon. Two new and pleasing little songs 
were introduced by Miss Hilda Foster, the first, 
by Elsie Nicholl, being entitled ‘ Dear Little 
Dimple-Chin,’ while the bright ditty by Edward 
German was styled ‘In Summer Time.’ An 
agreeable selection of vocal pieces was put 
forward by Miss Hilda Moody, Madame Alice 
Gomez, and Messrs. Ben Davies, Lawrence Rea, 
Denham Price, and Kennerley Rumford ; the 
Ivan Caryll Orchestra played Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘Raymond’ Overture and numbers by Délibes 
and Mlle. Chaminade with verve and skill. 


Mrs. Gorpon- WoopnovsE appeared as pianist 
at the Curtius Club Concert on Wednesday even- 
ing, and by her artistic playing won great favour. 
She took part with MM. Arbos and Rubio in 
Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Trio in ¥F, displaying 
neat technique and intelligence. In Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in ¢ minor and Chopin’s Impromptu 
in F sharp she was, however, heard to still 
greater advantage. Her touch is sympathetic, 
and her rendering of the music showed earnest- 
ness and true feeling. Miss Lucia Fydell, 
the vocalist, sang well, though in somewhat 
mannered style. Solos were given by MM. 
Arbos and Rubio on their respective instru- 
ments. 


Wacner loved dogs. When he first visited 
England, in 1839, he had with him a huge New- 


“foundland dog, which he lost in London ; to his 


great joy, however, the animal found his way 
back, after two days, to the King’s Arms, Soho, 
where Wagner was staying. And all who have 
visited Bayreuth know of the faithful Russ, 
buried near his master. A letter, recently pub- 
lished in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitwng by Herr 
Albert Heintz, written by Wagner from Paris 
in 1861, gives details concerning yet another of 
his dogs. The letter was written on July 12th, 
and the recent fiasco of Tannhiauser was still 
rankling in the master’s mind. He tells of the 
death of his dog, and how he buried him with 
his own hands, adding: ‘* With this little dog 
much lies buried. I must away, and in my 
wanderings I shall now have no companion.” 


Tue anniversary of Wagner’s death (Feb- 
ruary 13th) was commemorated at the Fenice 
Theatre, Venice, by a performance of the 
‘Meistersinger.’ There was a crowded and 





enthusiastic audience. The composer’s bust in 
the lobby was crowned with laurel. 


Dr. Kart Munzicer, of Berne, Dr. Hegar, of 
Ziirich, Hans Huber of Bale, and Emil Combe 
of Geneva, have published a letter inviting the 
Swiss musicians to combine in a Verein Schwei- 
zerische Tonkiinstler. A general meeting to 
discuss the projected constitution of the new 
society is to be held at Ziirich during the great 
Musikfest of June 23, 24, and 25 this year. 


THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of February 
16th states that a committee of distinguished 
musicians and writers on music has been formed 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to César 
Franck. A site has been granted by the City of 
Paris, and a commission has been given to the 
sculptor M. Alfred Lenoir. The subscription 
list is opened, and M. Vincent d’Indy, the well- 
known French composer and former pupil of 
Franck, has been appointed treasurer. 


THe Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung states that 
Arnold Mendelssohn’s opera ‘Der Barenhiauter’ 
has been produced with success at the Theater 
des Westens, Berlin. The librettist, Herr 
Hermann Wette, and the composer appear to 
have selected Grimm’s fairy tales as the subject 
of an opera before Herr Siegfried Wagner had 
commenced his work. The paper from whick 
we quote regards this second ‘ Birenhauter’ as 
an opera of infinitely superior merit to Siegfried 
Wagner’s. The Musikalisches Wochenblatt of 
February 15th, however, speaks of the work as 
having only met with a friendly reception, and 
refers to the libretto as weak. It is somewhat 
strange that a Wagner and a Mendelssohn 
should again be before the public. Let us hope 
that each in his own way will do honour to the 
illustrious name which he bears. 


Tue Italian papers announce that Signor Mas- 
cagni has sent in his resignation as director of 
the Liceo Rossini, Pesaro. This step would 
seem to be the outcome of the differences which 
have arisen between the composer and the 
Pesaro municipality. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Monday Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tugs. Grand Matinée, 3, Queen’s Hail. 
— Miss Olive Rae’s Vocal Recital, 3, Salle Brard. 
Wep. Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
— Madame Albani’s Sacred Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
—  Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, The Princes’ Galleries. 
Far. Messrs. P. Greene and L. Borwick’s Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


—.- 


Le Cloitre. Par Emile Verhaeren. (Brussels, 
Deman.) 

M. VERHAEREN’s second play, ‘ Le Cloitre,’ 
is much finer in every way than his first, 
‘Les Aubes,’ but it does not convince us 
that he is a dramatist, in the strict sense of 
the word. The only French poet of the 
present day who has a really vivid energy, 
his energy is too feverish, too spasmodic, 
too little under the control of a shaping 
intellect, to be of precisely the quality re- 
quired for the drama. The people of these 
brief and fiery scenes are like little broken 
bits of the savage forces of the world, 
working out their passionate issues under 
the quiet roofs of the cloister. All their 
words are cries, coming out of a half-de- 
lirious suffering ; and these cries echo about 
the stage in an almost monotonous conflict. 
It seems to us that the form which suits M. 
Verhaeren best is the form which he has 
temporarily abandoned—a kind of fiery 
reverie, seen finely in his last book, ‘ Les 
Visages de la Vie.’ 
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Mon ame était anxieuse d’étre elle-méme ; 

Elle s’illimitait en une ime supréme 

Et violente, oi l’univers se résumait ;— 
as he says in one of the poems of that 
book; and in all these poems, ‘ La Foule,’ 
‘L’Ivresse,’ ‘ La Joie,’ and the rest, we see 
the poet sending his soul into the uni- 
verse, and becoming a vehement voice for 
all that he finds most passionate in it. It 
is, in its way, a dramatizing of emotion, 
but, if one may say so, an abstract drama- 
tizing. Itis the crowd, not Dom Balthazar; 
joy itself, not some joyous human being for 
which he finds words; and his merits and 
his defects make him a better spokesman 
for disembodied than for embodied souls. 
Since the early period of Flemish realism 
he has been, while making his language 
more and more pictorial, making his in- 
terests more and more interna]. He no 
longer paints landscapes, but the scenery 
of the soul, and in the same vast and 
coloured images. He magnifies sensation 
until it becomes a sort of hallucination, 
of which he seems always to be the victim. 
Now all this is so very personal, so clearly 
the vision of a not quite healthy tempera- 
ment, that his neurotic monks in the cloister, 
with their heated and vehement speech, 
seem more like repetitions of a single type 
than individual characters. But he has 
certainly come nearer to dramatic charac- 
terization than in the shadowy ‘ Dawn,’ and 
he has founded his play on a more emotion- 
ally human basis; on a basis, it would 
seem, partly suggested by the story which 
Browning tells in ‘ Halbert and Hob.’ And, 
taken as a poem, it is full of vigorous, 
imaginative writing, in which the religious 
passion finds eloquent speech. 

And, after all, is not this one of the most 
interesting, and not even one of the least 
successful, attempts at what a more extra- 
vagant imitator has lately called ‘‘la 
tragédie intérieure”’? The actual tendency 
of art is certainly towards an abandonment 
of the heroic and amusing adventures which 
constituted so much of the art of the past, 
and a concentration upon whatever can be 
surmised of that soul which these adven- 
tures must doubtless have left so singularly 
indifferent. Ibsen has shown us destiny 
quietly at work in suburban drawing-rooms, 
among people who have rarely anything 
interesting to say, but whose least word 
becomes interesting because it is seen to 
knit one more mesh in the net of destiny. 
Maeterlinck has gone further, and shown us 
soul talking with soul, at first under almost 
pseudo-romantic disguises, among Leonardo 
landscapes; and then, more and more simply, 
as people who have no longer lost their 
crowns in a pool, but who, in Aglavaine and 
Selysette, might be any of our acquaint- 
ances, if we can imagine our acquaintances 
under a startling and revealing flash of 
light. M. Verhaeren falls into the move- 
ment, trying to give a more lyrical form to 
this new kind of drama, trying to give it 
a narrower and fiercer intensity. What he 
has so far achieved is a melodrama of the 
spirit, in which there is poetry, but also 
rhetoric. Will he finally be able to find 
for himself a form in which the “inner 
tragedy” can be externally presented with- 
outrhetoric? Then, perhaps, the poetry will 
make its own drama. 











THE WEEK. 


LyceumM—‘ King Henry V.’ 


Mr. Benson’s short season at the Lyceum 
began on the 15th inst. with a revival of 
‘King Henry V.,’ a piece which has not 
been seen in London for a score years, and 
was probably selected on account of the 
patriotic utterances with which it abounds. 
As conducted by Mr. Benson the experi- 
ment thus started has interest. The revival 
was mounted with care and a lavishness 
scarcely to be expected in the case of works 
produced for a few nights only. Mr. 
Benson, indeed, owns a repertory and a 
stock company—two things of which he has 
almost a monopoly. He is credited with 
the intention of doing for West Central 
London what Phelps did for Islington, and 
setting before the public a series of master- 
pieces, Shakspearean and other, given 
with helpful and adequate surroundings, 
and with competent casts. In that effort he 
goes near success, and at a time such as the 
present, when the higher drama is recog- 
nized among educational influences, and is, 
when accessible, patronized by schools, there 
is no reason why—if a theatre can be found 
—the Benson performances may not become 
an established institution. At the same 
time they may not be regarded as constitut- 
ing the national theatre for which we are all 
supposed to pine. From the famous Sadler’s 
Wells revivals they differ insomuch that the 
general level of histrionic capacity is deci- 
dedly inferior. Mr. Benson himself is to be 
credited with earnest effort and honourable 
aim. He is none the less far from being 
a Phelps, who, besides being endowed 
with remarkable gifts in comedy, inherited 
the whole of the traditions—not always, 
perhaps, to be commended—which, through 
Macready, reached us from the Kembles. 
It is unavailing to say that the Benson com- 
pany includes no Mrs. Warner, since that 
eminent actress, who was associated with 
Phelps in the opening experiment, speedily 
withdrew. It has, however, no Miss Glyn, 
and no Miss Laura Addison. Many other 
shortcomings might be mentioned were 
it not unwise and, perhaps, scarcely 
fair to stultify modern efforts by com- 
parisons with the past. The parallel 
between the Phelps performances and those 
now given was not, however, originated by 
us; and apart from all question of compari- 
son the fact is incontestable that individual 
performances are amateurish, and that the 
delivery of Shakspeare’s lines is not seldom 
deficient in audibility as well as in signifi- 
cance. As a rule the actors bear themselves 
well, and the make-up, though extravagant 
in some cases, is generally effective. It is 
a proud record for Mr. Benson that he has 
mounted no fewer than eight plays of 
Shakspeare which, but for him, are prac- 
tically unknown to the modern stage. These 
have for the most part been given in the 
country, and have not been seen by us. In 
all cases they have been mounted well, and 
in some cases superbly. At our best London 
houses nothing more truly helpful is to be 
seen. The text is treated with reverence, 
though concessions are made to modern 
squeamishness, which in the case of Shak- 
speare might surely be defied. Mr. Benson 
is a powerful as well as a versatile actor. His 
Henry V. has kingly moments, but is not 





kingly as a whole. It is picturesque and 
intelligent, and in a sense subtle. Fluellen, 
the Dauphin, the Duke of Exeter, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, were all fairly ren. 
dered. Mrs. Benson was Katherine; Miss 
Townsend, Isabel; and Miss Denvil, the 
hostess. The female characters in ‘King 
Henry V.’ are not, however, of special 
importance. 








“BEGET” AND “BEGKETTER” IN ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLISH. 

In my ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ I showed that 
the circumstances under which the adventurous 
publisher Thorpe dedicated his surreptitious 
issue of Shakspeare’s sonnets to ‘‘Mr. W. H.” 
rendered inevitable the conclusion that Thorpe’s 
patron, whom in the congenial vein of Pistol 
he dubbed ‘‘the onlie begetter” of the 
poems, was the insignificant procurer of 
the manuscript for his piratical press. This 
interpretation of the word ‘‘ begetter ” was that 
of the editors of the great Variorum edition of 
1821, whose judgments are never lightly to be 
called in question. Iam aware that a few bold 
spirits have denied that the words ‘‘ beget ” and 
‘*begetter”’ could bear a meaning in Eliza. 
bethan English that they do not bear in Vic- 
torian speech. But for those who know the 
usages of Elizabethan English such denials are 
as ‘‘airy nothings.” The only criticism of my 
interpretation of ‘‘ begetter” as ‘‘procurer” 
which deserves attention is the remark 
of some of my correspondents that the 
use of the word ‘‘begetter” in the sense of 
‘* procurer” or ‘‘obtainer” was far more 
familiar to Shakspeare’s contemporaries than I 
gave my readers reasons for believing. I have 
re-examined the point, and I am of opinion 
that my correspondents are right. Thorpe was 
guilty of less than his habitual extravagance 
when he used “‘ begetter” in the place of ‘‘ pro- 
curer.”* I think that a report of my recent 
researches may be worth recording in your 
columns, 

It is necessary at the outset to discard all 
prepossessions arising from the current use of 
the words in question. The word ‘ beget” 
came into being as a slightly intensitive form 
of “get,” and in Anglo-Saxon and Medieval 
English, as Prof. Skeat makes quite plain in 
his ‘Dictionary,’ it was mainly employed in the 
sense of ‘“‘obtain” or ‘‘seize.” The word 
acquired the specialized signification of ‘‘ breed” 
or ‘‘engender” at a slightly later stage of :ts 
development; and ultimately, in the last cen- 
tury, the secondary meaning almost wholly 
superseded the primary.t But until the end of 
the seventeenth century the word bore the two 
signifizations of ‘‘ obtain” and ‘‘ breed ” cheek 
by jowl. Layamon talks on one page of a man 
‘‘begetting [that is obtaining] his right” 
(i. 405), and on another page of a man begetting 
a son (ii. 237). In ‘Lucrece’ (1. 1005) Shak- 
speare uses *‘beget” in its primary sense of 
‘*oain” as naturally as he employs it elsewhere 
in its more familiar secondary sense of “ breed.” 

It is curious to note that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ‘‘ beget” was compara- 
tively rarely used in literature outside the 
Bible, where the secondary signification was 
generally accepted. I have read scores of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean books and plays in 
which the word does not appear atall. From 
nineteen of Shakspeare’s plays it is absent : it 
is not used in the Sonnets. At the same time 
its familiarity of aspect has led glossary makers 
of all ages to overlook it when it makes its 











* Thorpe disclosed his characteristic whimsicality in 
giving the word ‘‘begetter” the supererogatory epithet 
* onlie,” which was due to a capricious reminiscence of the 
Scriptural expression “ only begotten.” (Cf. the notices I 
have given of Thorpe’s eccentric literary style in the ‘ Life 
of Shakespeare,’ Appendix vi.) 

+ Canon Ainger, in the Atheneum, January 14th and 28th, 
1899, showed that writers so recent as Sheridan (in ‘The 
Critic’) and Wordsworth (in ‘To the Cuckoo’) occasionally 
used ‘ beget” in its primary meaning of “ get” or ‘' gain. 
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rare appearances. As a consequence examples 
of the use of the word in any sense in Eliza- 
bethan literature are not very easy of access, 
and hence most of the misconception which has 
befallen Thorpe’s dedicatory phrases. 

Many lexicographers and glossary makers of 
the seventeenth century omit the words ‘‘beget ” 
and ‘* begetter,” but all who notice them supply 
incontrovertible evidence of their habitual use in 
the primary sense of ‘* procure ” and “‘ procurer.” 
Cotgrave in his French-English dictionary places 
“procure” and ‘‘procurer” as synonyms for 
“beget” and ‘‘ begetter,” when he reaches the 
headings engendrer and engendreur. In 1671 
Skinner in his ‘ Etymologicon Lingus Anglicanze’ 
interprets ‘“‘beget” by the Latin word obtinere. 
In William Robertson’s ‘ Phraseologia Gener- 
alis,’ 1681 (a dictionary of English words and 
phrases with their Latin equivalents), the lexi- 
cographer gives the general heading ‘ Beget or 
Procure,’ and appends to it a long list of such 
phrases as ‘‘to beget, procure, or make friend- 
ship,” ‘‘to beget or procure men’s favour,” ‘* to 
beget or procure credit,” ‘‘to beget or procure 

eace,” ‘to beget or procure sleep.” According 
to Robertson, who had spoken the English 
tongue for sixty years when he wrote his 
‘Phraseologia,’ there were hardly any phraseo- 
logical conditions known to his time under 
which it was not permissible to treat ‘‘ beget ” 
as the synonym of ‘‘ procure.” Even more 
convincing is the notice of the word in ‘ A large 
Dictionary of English-Dutch,’ which William 


|, Sewel first published at Amsterdam in 1691. 


The two meanings of the word there figure side 
by side with exactly equal prominence. ‘‘ Beget,” 
Sewel tells us, can be rendered into Dutch, 
not merely by teelen and voortbrengen (i.e., 
breed and bring forth), but also by the words 
gewinnen (i.e., as Sewel explains elsewhere, 
“gain,” ‘* get”) and verkrygen (which he else- 
where interprets as ‘‘obtain,” ‘‘ get,” ‘‘ac- 
quire”). ‘* Begetter” is glossed by Sewel, not 
only by een Teeler, aan teeler, voorlteeler (i.e., 
one who engenders), but also by verkryger (i.e., 
procurer), which is the sense in which Thorpe 
used it. Similarly, ‘‘begetting” is glossed 
verkryging (i.e., procuring). ‘‘He begot” is 
glossed hy gewaan (i.e., he acquired), and ‘‘ be- 
gotten” is glossed by gewonnen (i.e., acquired) 
and verkreegen (i.e., obtained). 

In full agreement with the lexicographical 
testimony, ‘* beget ” in the following quotations is 
obviously used in its primary meaning of ‘‘ get,” 
“acquire,” or ‘‘gain.” When Shakspeare in 
‘Lucrece ’ (1. 1005) wrote 

The mightier [sc. the] man the mightier is the thing 

That makes him honour’d or begets him hate, 
he used ‘‘ begets’ as we use ‘‘ gets.” 

Hamlet, when addressing the players, bids 
them ‘‘in the very whirlwind of passion acquire 
and beget a temperance” (i.e., self-command). 
Here ‘‘ beget ” is used as an intensitive of ‘get ” 
(i.e., ‘get firm hold of ”). 

‘*T have some cousins german at Court,” 
wrote Dekker in 1602 in the ‘ Satiro-Mastix,’ 
“(that] shall beget you the reversion of the 
Master of the King’s Revels” (cf. Hawkins’s 
‘Origin of English Drama,’ iii. 156). These 
words are spoken by Sir Rees ap Vaughan, a 
Welshman who mispronounces his English, 
although there is no patent eccentricity in his 
vocabulary. He speaks less awkwardly than 
the pretentious Thorpe wrote. ‘‘ Beget” was 
in Sir Rees’s mouth a perfectly natural synonym 
for 73 get.” 

In the epilogue to the first act of Ben Jonson’s 
‘Magnetic Lady’ attention is directed to the 
unreasonableness of a spectator who wishes to 
see a hero on the stage ‘‘kill Paynims, wild 
boars, dun cows, and other monsters ; beaet him 
‘reputation, and marry an Emperor’s daughter 
for his mistress.” Here ‘‘ beget” can only be 
Interpreted as ‘‘ get” or ‘‘ gain.” 

But apart from the tangible evidence of the 
history of the word ‘‘ beget,” and the concrete 
Proofs of its frequent use in the seventeenth 








century as a synonym for ‘‘ procure,” it is plain 
that the tendency and spirit of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish emphatically encouraged its use as an 
acceptable alternative for ‘‘ get.” 

Elizabethan speech lacked fixity or regularity. 
No better example of the prevailing laxity of 
usage is offered than in the freedom with which 
pretixes were added to and subtracted from words 
at the writer’s or the speaker’s will. Especially 
was the prefix be given liberty to come and go 
at pleasure. ‘‘In many oide inglyshe woordes 
this syllable [be],” wrote Francis Thynne, in 
1599, in his ‘Animadversions’ on Speght’s 
edition of Chaucer (p. 61), ‘‘is sett before to 
make yt [i.e. a word] moore signyficante and of 
force.” ‘That it was ‘‘ sett before ” numberless 
words is unquestionable, although, despite 
Thynne’s pronouncement, it is often difficult to 
detect the particular ‘‘ force” or ‘‘ significance ” 
of its application. In prose caprice frequently 
seems the sole explanation of its appearance. 
In Elizabethan poetry all that can often be 
deduced from its introduction is that the metre 
of a line required the presence of an extra 
syllable which should not appreciably affect the 
meaning. It was only in obedience to such 
requirements that Peele made ‘‘the eagle 
bedare the sun” (‘David and Bathsheba’ in 
‘Works,’ ii. 74). Spenser describes a man 
beducking himself in the flood (‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
II. vi. 42). The Greek navy, according to 
Stanyhurst, was at one time ‘‘ bescorched” 
(‘ Mneis,’ ii. 52). John of Gaunt, according 
to Shakspeare, anticipated the extinction of his 
‘*time-bewasted light” (‘Richard II.,’ I. iii. 
221). 
The light - hearted practice confuses modern 
readers in cases where the language of their 
own era authorizes the employment of a word 
in two forms—with the prefix be and without 
it—at the same time as it has bestowed on 
each form a rigorously definite and distinct sig- 
nification. No one nowadays regards ‘‘ come” 
and ‘‘ become” as equivalents that are cap- 
able of employment in identical senses. Yet 
in accordance with his capricious modes of 
speech an Elizabethan would talk of ‘‘ be- 
coming” when he meant no more than 
‘‘coming.” In the third part of ‘Henry VI.,’ 
II. i. 10, the sons of the Duke of York seek 
to be ‘‘ resolved where our right valiant father 
is become.”’ So accurate a writer as Bacon, in 
his essay on ‘ Building,’ remarked, ‘‘ You shall 
have sometimes fair houses so full of glass that 
one cannot tell where to become to be out of 
the sun or cold.” ‘* Become” in Bacon’s eyes 
was as justifiable a synonym for ‘‘come” as 
‘*begetter”’ was for ‘‘ getter” in the eyes of 
the half-educated Thorpe. Similarly, ‘‘ come” 
with equal readiness did duty for ‘‘ become.” 
When, in his Sonnet 134, Shakspeare writes, 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake, 


he meant, ‘‘ and sue a friend that became or has 
become debtor.” ‘‘Long” and ‘‘belong” en- 
joyed a like experience for centuries. 

It was therefore inevitable that ‘* be” should 
often prefix ‘‘ get” or ‘‘getter” when an Eliza- 
bethan merely wished to express the notion of 
‘*oet” or ** getter.” 

As a matter of fact, in both form and mean- 
ing, ‘‘get” and ‘‘beget” or ‘‘getter” and 
“ begetter”’ were, among Elizabethans, always 
interchangeable. If ‘‘ beget” and ‘‘ begetter ” 
often did duty for ‘‘get” and “‘ getter,” ‘‘ get” 
and ‘‘getter” were as constantly used in the 
modern, but originally secondary, signification 
of ‘‘ beget” and ‘‘ begetter,” 7.¢., ‘* breed” 
and ‘‘breeder.” Shakspeare abounds in in- 
stances of the usage. In ‘Othello,’ I. iii. 191, 
Brabantio says, 

I had rather to adopt a child than get it. 
In ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ III. xiii. 107, An- 
tony says he had 

Forborne the getting of a lawful race. 

‘*Getter” is also used by Shakspeare in the 
sense of ‘‘ begetter.”” In ‘ Coriolanus,’ IV. v. 240, 





a serving-man in Aufidius’s house remarks, 
©*"PORCO 18%..<5. a getter of more bastard children 
than war’s a destroyer of men.” 

Of the converse employment of ‘‘ beget,” 
which the history of the word explains and wholly 
justifies, I have already spoken sufliciently. 

I think I have left no room for further doubt 
that Thorpe was, in the sight of his contempo- 
raries, innocent of solecism when he used the 
word ‘‘ begetter” in the sense of ** procurer.” 

Srpney Lee. 


P.S.—For the references to Skinner’s, 
Robertson’s, and Sewel’s dictionaries I am 
indebted to an interesting letter on the subject 
by Prof. Mark H. Liddell, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Texas, which 
war, published in the New York Nation on 
December 7th of last year. Prof. Liddell points 
out that in Robertson’s ‘ Phraseologia,’ 1681, 
the expression ‘‘ beget or procure” is often ren- 
dered into Latin by the word conciliare, i.e., 
‘*win” or ‘‘ gain,” and he ingeniously suggests 
that, in Hamlet’s advice to the players ‘‘to beget 
a temperance,” the exact shade of meaning can 
only be rendered by the Latin word conciliare. Mr. 
H. C. Hart, an expert interpreter of Elizabethan 
English, kindly sent me the quotation from Jon- 
son's ‘ Magnetic Lady.’ The treatment of the 
word ‘‘ beget” in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
though it supports my conclusions at all points, 
might be easily rendered more exhaustive. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A copyricHT performance of ‘The Likeness 
of the Night,’ a four-act play by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, has been given at the Avenue, with 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss Lily Hanbury 
in the principal parts. The play is to be printed 
in the Anglo-Saxon Review. 

Tue Shaftesbury Theatre will be opened on 
April 2nd by Mr. George Lederer, with an 
American company, including Miss Phyllis 
Rankin, Mr. H. Davenport, and Mr. James E. 
Sullivan. 

‘Macpa,’ reduced from four acts into three, 
was produced on Monday at the Royalty, with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as the heroine, and Mr. 
Fernandez as Leopold Schwartze. Mr. Berte 
Thomas played the pastor, originally taken by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


‘DoroTHEA JORDAN’ is the title of a one-act 

piece by Miss Constance Smedley, the heroine 
of which is played at the Royalty Theatre by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. It exhibits a fictitious 
and not too pleasing incident in the career of the 
great actress. The real life of Mrs. Jordan sup- 
plies materials, could they be used, for a tragedy. 
It is even now not certain that this favourite of 
an English king did not die in obscurity and 
want. 
“¢As You Lixe Ir’ has been given by Mr. 
Ben Greet at the Comedy Theatre, with Miss 
Matthison as Rosalind, Mr. Homewood as Or- 
lando, Mr. Robertshaw as Jaques, and Mr. Greet 
as Touchstone. 


Mr. H. A. Kennepy’s adaptation of ‘Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles,’ produced on Monday at the 
Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, is a long and not 
very dramatic piece, the apparent destiny of 
which is to appeal to East-End audiences. Mrs. 
Lewis Waller was favourably received as the 
heroine, Mr. William Kittredge was Angel 
Clare, and Mr. James Craig, John Durbeyfield. 

Tue performance at the Prince of Wales’s of 
‘Don Juan’s Last Wager,’ announced for to- 
night, has been postponed until Tuesday next. 

‘THe QuEEN’s MESSENGER,’ with Miss Gran- 
ville and Mr. Holmes Gore in their original 
parts, has been given as the opening piece at 
the Vaudeville. 

‘Tae Fantastics’ is the title of the version 
of ‘Les Romanesques,’ the forthcoming pro- 
duction of which at the Royalty we have 
announced. 
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Saturpay, March 17th, will witness the re- 
opening of the Globe, under the management of 
Mr. Richard Lambart, with a piece by Mr. 
Charles Thursby, called ‘A Broken Halo,’ and 
a farcical comedy by Miss Clo Graves, entitled 
‘ Nurse.’ 


Mr. SaMuEL JOHNSON, an actor well known 
both in London and the country, died on the 
15th inst., in his seventieth year. A Scotchman 
by birth, he was accepted in Edinburgh as 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Dumbiedikes, &e. In 
Dublin he was received with favour as Bob 
Acres, Touchstone, and Dogberry. His first 
appearance in London took place at the Lyceum 
in 1859. He is best remembered with Irving 
as the First Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet,’ Lancelot 
Gobbo, and Choppard in ‘The Lyons Mail.’ 
His last part was Van Spennen in ‘ The Black 
Tulip.’ 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. will 
shortly publish a volume containing five-and- 
twenty dramatic notices contributed to the 
Manchester Guardian during the past twenty 
years. They go back to Salvini, Booth, and 
Modjeska, and cover also Madame Bernhardt 
and M. Coquelin, Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Benson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, Miss Robins, and others. 
Shakspeare, the French play, and the modern 
work of Ibsen and Mr. Pinero and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, form the main divisions. The chief con- 
tributor is Mr. William T. Arnold, long a leading 
spirit on the Manchester Guardian, from which 
he has now retired owing to ill health. Another 
is his colleague Mr. C. E. Montague. The re- 
maining names are those of Mr. Oliver Elton, 
the writer of the volume on ‘The Augustan 
Ages’ in the ‘‘ Periods of European Literature,” 
and Mr. Allan Monkhouse, whose story ‘A 
Deliverance’ attracted notice a few years ago. 


Tue Schiller Prize, after the lapse of three 
years, will again fall due on November 10th this 
year. The Schiller Commission, at its meeting 
in November last year, resolved by a consider- 
able majority to confer the prize upon Gerhart 
Hauptmann, for his ‘ Versunkene Glocke.’ The 
Litterarische Echo now states, however, that 
they have failed to secure the consent of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, without which the Schiller Prize 
cannot be allotted. Hence, as on the last 
occasion, the prize will again lapse, and will 
be of double value (6,000 marks) in 1902 should 
the Schiller Commission and the Emperor 
then agree upon the work and the man to 
receive it. 


Tue Actors’ Benevolent Association might do 
well to note the novel method which the Deutsche 
Biihnengenossenschaft hit upon at its last meet- 
ing in Vienna for augmenting its pension fund. 
Henceforth any member who is asked for his 
autograph must refuse to accede to the request, 
unless it be forwarded in a special envelope, to 
be obtained from the Association for the sum 
of sixpence, which will go to the fund. 


Tre St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung states that the Russian Aca- 
demician A. N. Pypin has discovered amongst the 
imperial archives a series of manuscripts of the 
Empress Catharine. There are five complete 
theatrical pieces, and portions of six other dra- 
matic writings, besides translations from Shak- 
speare and Calderon. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Imperial 8vo. 1/, 11s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND, By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 


This Work presents a complete record of English Eccle- 
siastical Architecture during the period of its rise and 
culmination in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and, together with Mr. Blomfield’s volume on the 
‘History of Renai Architecture in England,’ covers 
the whole period during which English Architecture can be 
regarded as a vital art. 


READY NEXT WEEK, imperial 8vo. 28s. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD- 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in- Furness, late Ex- 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 


CHEAPER REISSUE, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The SILVER CROSS. A Selection of 
Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by 
HELEN DOUGLAS, with an Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP of ST. ANDREWS. 
Printed in Red and Black on Antique Paper at 
the Chiswick Press, 








TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


IN TUNE with the INFINITE; or, 
Fullness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
RALPH WALDO TRINE, 

This is a book that should be read by all interested in the 
power of the interior forces in moulding the every-day 
condition of life, and also by those to whom the subject may 
be new, as through it they will surely become interested. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d, net each; leather, 2%. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


KING LEAR. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT, D.D. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E.H. LECKY, M.P. To be completed 
in about 11 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOL, VIII. NOW READY. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jona- 


THAN SWIFT. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. Lond. 

“ Half the new edition of Swift is now published, and the 
latest volume maintains the standard set by the general 
editor, Temple Scott, from the outset. His feilow-labourer, 
Mr. Dennis, has spared no pains to render this edition of 
* Gulliver’s Travels’ as complete and satisfactory as possible.” 

Atheneum, 


NOW READY, Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 
The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological 
Order. Translated into English by EVELYN 
S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In 4 vols. 5s, each. 
‘*Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great service in giving to 
English readers the wholly admirable translation of Cicero’s 
letters of which the first two volumes are now before us. To 
say it is scholarly would be inadequate. It is that and 
something more than that, it is an excellent piece of literary 
work. Fidelity to the original is combined with easy 
idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. He ac- 
complishes the feat of making us forget that we are reading 
atranslation. It is a brilliant work.”—Academy, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 











MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CON. 
STABLE & CO. announce 
with pleasure that a New Siz- 
Shilling Novel by Miss MARY 
JOHNSTON ( Author of ‘ The 
Old Dominion, of which over 


28,000 Copies have been sold) 
is now Published by them, 
entitled BY ORDER OF 
THE COMPANY, and may 
be obtained at all the Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Paul 
LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


Over 200,000 Copies already sold. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre 
CORNISH. 6s. 


NOW READY. 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study 


of the ‘Paradiso. By EDMUND G. GARD. 
NER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. Second and 
Revised Edition, 

“As a help tothe minuter study not of Dante only, but 
of what has always been regarded as the most obscure part 
of Dante’s writings, it is hardly too much to say that no 
more valuable work has appeared in Euglish.”— Atheneum, 


The DAUGHTER of PETER the 


GREAT. The Empress Elizabeth Petrovna. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, Demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ Intensely interesting.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We congratulate Mr. Bain on the accuracy and care 
which are conspicuous in his book, and we hope it will find 
many readers,”— Atheneum. 

‘*We congratulate Mr. Bain on telling his story with so 
much force......one of the most interesting studies of Nor- 
thern Europe.”—St. James's Gazette. 





POETRY. 


LAUREL LEAVES. By Robert 
WILSON. 65s. 

“The sonnets, of which the themes show wide interests 
and sympathies, deserve praise for their dignity and 
thoughtfulness, and for the unity of conception which is 
the most elementary requisite, but also perhaps the rarest 
quality of that particular form.”—Manchester Guardian. 


MERLIN’S YOUTH. By George 
BIDDER. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 5s. 


‘A pleasing and melodious narrative about the Arthurian 
magician and his lady-love, written with an appropriate 
dreaminess and mysticism.”—Scotsman, 





MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S 
BOOKS. 


1. The BRAIN of an ARMY. 2s. 64. 


2. The COMMAND of the SEA and 
the BRAIN of the NAVY. 2s. 6d. 


3. The VOLUNTEERS and the 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 2s. 6d. 


4,The NATION'S AWAKENING. 


5s. 


5. IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir 
CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WIL- 
KINSON. 2s. 6d. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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~ SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the 
Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘Deeds that 
Won the Empire,’ ‘Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


Vol. I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 ae F 
ready. 
Vol. II. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. [ Heady. 
Vol. III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. [Tteady. 
Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. [ Shortly. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million...... The work is 
worthy of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ ”’ 
SKETCH.—“ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the highest 
sense of the term...... Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will find in this 
example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, the same vivid descriptive 
ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FIGHTS for the FLAG. Serconp Epition. With 16 Por- 


traits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Crcwn &vo. 6s. 
REVIEW of REVIEWS.—“ This is the second volume of the series which has achieved 
one of the greatest literary successes of our time...... As a gift-book, or as a book to take up 
and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this book has few equals.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON the EMPIRE. Eveventu Epition. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a 
writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. The wholesome and 
manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory...... The book cannot but take the 
reader by storm wherever it finds him.” 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 16 Portraits and a Map, 18s. 


The GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. Being a History of 


the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers trading into Hudson’s Bay. 
Compiled now for the first time frcm the Company’s Archives; from the Journals of 
its Factors and Traders; from French and English Diplomatic Documents and State 
Papers ; and from many Accounts and Memoirs. By BECKLES WILLSON. With an 
Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘Mr. Willson’s excellent survey of the Company’s history...... is an 
interesting contribution to Colonial and therefore to Imperial history.” 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late THEopore BENT, F.R.G.S. 
F.S.A., Author of ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ ‘The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians,’ &c., and Mrs. THEODOKE BENT. With a Portrait, 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations, and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18¢. 

WORLD.—“‘A work rich in information regarding the physical features, interesting 


architecture, people, manners, customs, and institutions of the remote parts of Arabia | 


visited...... It will deservedly take its place in the category of recognized and authoritative 
books of travel.’’ 


The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. FULLER 
MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c., and 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. THIRD and REVISED IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

LITERATURE.—“ The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly elaborated 
presentment of character in which no method can rival the epistolary...... Every page in the 
book is pervaded by a charm which one values in proportion to its increasing rarity—the 
charm of scholarship.’’ 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipney 
LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ FOURiH EDITION. 
With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Karl of Southampton, and Fac- 
similes of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown &vo. 7s. ¢d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. Profusely 

Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c. 16s. 

LITERATURE.—‘‘ Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, 
does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as the most 
on the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing biographies of the 


The STONES of PARIS, in HISTORY and LETTERS. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 2 vols. profusely 
illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ ATHENA:UM.—“‘Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of observa- 
page amusing from cover to cover...... Really a model to modern writers of diaries for 
ne public,” 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS of ACTIVE 
CAREERS. Edited by E. H. PITCAIRN. Large crown 8vo. 7s. €d. 
The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and each 
calling has been dealt with by an expert writing with full knowledge of his subject. 
MORNING FOST.—* Miss Pitcairn is to be congratulated on having collected such an 
entertaining series of essays from the pens of so many men distinguished in their 
ere Where all is good it is invidious, and perhaps unnecessary to make 
s. 


NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo. 5s. 


The QUEEN’S TWIN, and other Stories. By Saran 


ORNE JEWETT. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A BRIDE ELECT,’ 
ON FEBRUARY 267x, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


NEMO. Crown 8vo. 6s 


‘Iras: a Mystery,’ ‘Carr of Dimscaur,’ &c. 


By Tueo. Dovaias, Author of ‘A Bride Elect,’ 





| THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 


| Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME 61 (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


*,.* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a Volume 
| has been issued every three months since that date. 

| A further Volume will be published on April 1 and July 1, 1900. 
| The latter Volume will complete the Work. 


Va ak 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cuearer 
EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., ane 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with 
a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 17 vols. 
crown 8vo. bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. 
of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS, 6 vols. smal¥ 
crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Each 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Unirorm Epition. 


Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


al 

LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. The 
‘*HAWORTH” EDITION. 7 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, repro- 
duced from Photographs specially taken for the ; urpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of 
Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. Introductions 
to the Works are supplied by Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction an@ 
Notes to Mrs. Gaskell s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

| *,* Vols. I. to V. have been Published, and the remaining Volumes will be issued at 

| Monthly intervals. 

*,* Also LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
5s. each. The POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. smal! post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo., each with 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered 
cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Unirorm Enition. 


each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6¢. each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 
giit top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume: or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


'LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, or 


cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols. Jarge crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. This New and Revised Edition comprises 
additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived from 
the Author’s original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, 
GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—tThe Sranparp Epition. 


26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
Writings which had not previously been collected and many additional Iliustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Lizrary Enpition. 
214 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled 
edges, 131. 13s. With Illéstrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Porvutar Epition. 


13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or 
in half-morocco, gilt, 52. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cuearer ILLus- 
TRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, 81. 8s. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Epition. 
27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols, in gold.) The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. 


lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 








7 vols., 








*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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“MACMILLAN & CO’S- 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


MALAY MAGIC. Being an Intro- 
duction to the Folk-Lore and Popular Religion of the 
Malay Peninsula. By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, 
of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay States. 
With a Preface by C. O. BLAGDEN, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of the Straits 
Settlements Civil Service. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Most interesting......Mr. Skeat’s book 
must be read and ranked with those interesting volumes of 
Sir Frank Swettenham and Mr. Hugh Clifford, Lieut. 
Newbold and Sir William Maxwell.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 
other Literary Estimates. rr! HARRISON, 
Extra crown &vo. &s. 6d. ne 

ATHENUM.—“ He has oi supreme merit of being 
interesting. His judgments may, and do, provoke dis- 
cussion, but they cannot go disregarded...... The width and 
range of Mr. Harrison’s thought and knowledge, the 
intellectual strength which underlies his work, give his 
critical deliverances a weight and authority which are none 
too common amongst the pundits of modern letters.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.’ 


LIFE and LETTERS of AMBROSE 
PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EDMUND SHERIDAN 
PURUELL. Edited and finished by EDWIN DE 
LISLE, F.S.A., ex-M.P. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits. In 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 

TABLET.—“ These volumes are strangely interesting. 
eoonse The book may be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who are interested in the story of the revival of Catholicism 
in England 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The biography is sym- 
pathetic as well as instructive......The book should be read.”” 


VOL. III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Kdited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 
Vol. III. (completing the Work). Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
(Also ready, Vols. I. and II., 21s. net each.) 

STANDARD.—“ Marks the conclusion of a financial work 
of more than ordinary importance...... The information has 
been well brought up to date...... Equally valuable to the 
student of finance or political economy and to the business 
community.” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECENT and COMING ECLIPSES. 
By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, containing an account of the observations 
made at Uiziadrug, in India, in 1898, and of the condi- 
tions of the Eclipses visible in 1900, 1901, and 1905, 
8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 
Contents for MARCH. 


ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 
The wend _ BRIGADE at GRASPAN. By Lieut.-Col. W illoughby 








JAMES 3 MARTINEAU. 

NEW ENGLAND in WAR TIME. By A. G. Hyde. 
An ANSWER from the TOWN. 

ARUN RAJ 

The SANITY of WELLINGTON. By David Hannay. 


The sac “fede of ENGLISH VILLAGES. By Archibald 


. IS nym ce 


A CHILD ra his AGE 
; The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. 
___ Fusiliers). Chaps. 7-9. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 

Contents for MARCH. 
The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. NORRIS. Chaps. 9-12. 
An AMERICAN 8 NE 
The HERD-WIDDIE-FOW. 
M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
A VILLAGE SKETCH 
A BALLADE from LAKE LEMAN. 
EZRA HIGGINS, POE 


By Capt. Cairnes (Royal Irish 


~ 





a a 


9. SKETCHES in NAPLES 

10. HOW the QUEENSL ANDER RIDES and SHOO 

ll The BATH COMEDY. By AGNES and ROERTON CASTLE. 
(Conclusion. ) 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains— 
COLE'S ENGRAVINGS of OLD ENGLISH MASTERS: The Fighting 
Téméraire. Painted by J. M. W. TURNER. Engraved on Wood 
by TIMOTHY COLE 
ROBERT HEKRICK. Ky THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
PARIS of the FAUBOURGS. By RICHARD WHITEING. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. After Naseby—The King with the Scots—The 
King a Prisoner. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 

The MARCH Number contains— 

A Fen tig SNOW IMAGE. Story of Michelangelo. By Julia Darrow 
owiles 

HOW PEPPER MADE an EMPRESS. By TUDOR JENKS. 

STORM BOUND above the CLOUDS. Story of Adventure. By 


Frederick Funston 
JOSEY and the CHIPMUNK. Serial. By Sydney Reid. 


And nnmerots other Stories or the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London. 








Illustrated. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS. 
READY FEBRUARY 27. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


FROM CAPETOWN 


TO LADYSMITH. 


An Unfinished Record of the South African War. 
By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘ In India,’ ‘ With the Conquering Turk,’ &c. 


With Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Summary of Contents.—First Glimpses of the Struggle—The Army Corps has not left England !—A 
Pastor’s Point of View—Will it be Civil War?—Loyal Aliwal: a Tragi-Comedy—The Battle of Elands- 
laagte—The Bivouac—The Home-coming from Dundee—The Story of Nicholson’s Nek—The Guns at 
Rietfontein—The Kombardment—The Devil’s Tin-Tacks—A Diary of Dulness—Nearing the End—In a 


Conning-Tower—The Last Chapter, 


By Vernon Blackburn. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 
WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM. 


With 8 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 63. 
THIRD EDITION. 
IN INDIA. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 


63. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


FOURTH EDITION. 
The LAND of the DOLLAR. Crown 


8vo. 63. 

| CHEAPER EDITION. 
} 

| 








WITH the CONQUERING TURK. 
With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE EARL OF 


crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEACONSFIELD. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 


Forming the New Volume of the “ Victorian Era Series.” 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimIreD, Old Bailey. 





F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITIES OF 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE 
COLLEGES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 5s. net each. 


Oxford Series. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE. By Rev. D. 


MAULEANE, M.A., late Fellow. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The book is packed full of antiquarian knowledge 
made interesting by the uncommonly readable manner in which it is 
conveyed.” 


CHRIST CHURCH. By Rev. H. L. 


THOMPSON, M.A., late Student and Censor. (In the press. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE. By Rev. 
¢. HO, DANIEL, M.A., Fellow and Bursar, and W. H. BARKER, 


Cambridge Series. 
CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. Wardale, 


M A., Fellow and Tutor. 
LITERATURE.—‘‘Is a good instance of the useful work done by the 
writers of these college histories.” 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. By J. Peile, 
Litt. D., Master of the College. (In the press. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application. 





FOR SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 


SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. Peel, 


F.R.GS.F ZS ,&c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 336 pp. 18s. net. 

Being an Account of Two Expeditions into the far interior, together 
with a co ye? list of every animal and bird known to inhabit that 
country, and a list of the reptiles, collected by the Author. 

PALL MALL GAZETIE —‘‘Scientists and sportsmen need only to 
be told the subject and author of this book to know at once that itisa 
book not to be missed. But the general reader also....will find this 
handsomely illustrated book first-rate reading.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Peel’s two aeienag, fi trips in ‘Somaliland’ will 
make many & man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of the 
desert journey will as probably parch their throats in anticipation.” 


OUTCOMES of OLD OXFORD. By 


Rey. W. K. R. BEDFORD, M.A., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. 
Illustrated Sketches of Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘The book has the flavour of ‘the 
walnuts and the wine,’ carrying one agreeably back to the days when 
people still sat round the mahogany and drank like gentlemen after 
a » 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO, 
20, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


| Just out, price Sixpence net, 
ASTRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E. Cc. 


FOR Lone SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
RAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
eee whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 

Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 

“§ WAN” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W., London ; 
8, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
} Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
| FURNITURE for Officers joining. 

Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
es J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 
| 


YOUNG. 








THE 











RrPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 


EPrs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


KPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
a TOMACH 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH ” HEARTBURN, 
HEADA( GouU' 
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4 INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient f for Delicate C Constitutions, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL'S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


2 vols. 36s. net. 
“An admirable book.”—Lorp SALISBURY. 
A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROY DEVEREUX. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
‘* Does not contain a single dull page.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Crown 8vo. boards, 1s, 


A SECOND EDITION IS IN PREPARATION OF 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 
Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 
By the Author of ‘Ironclads in Action, H, W., WILSON. 


‘‘These chapters on the battles of Manila and Santiago probably represent the final statement of 
the case as far as the ordinary public are concerned.”—<yectator. 


With many Illustrations, Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, 
A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF CAPT. A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 
LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d, net. 
“ Profoundly interesting......Of the highest importance to this country.”—Standard, 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 
OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. 


By Capt. S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


VOL. IV. IS NOW READY OF 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 


A History from the Earliest Times to the Present. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, 
Fully illustrated. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
*.* To be completed in Six Volumes, but each Volume has an Index and is sold separately. 


The Times, in reviewing Vol. 1V., says this great History of the Navy ‘‘abundantly fulfils its promise. 
It is an admirable and indispensable work,” 








Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimITEeEp, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ON SATURDAY, MARCH 3, WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE PILOT. 


(ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO BE CALLED THE TRIBUNE.) 


A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General Politics, Literature, 
and Learning. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


2, FXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New Novel, AN- 
DROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great 
River, will be KEADY on MARCH 1, crown 
Svo. cloth, gilt tap, 68. : 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 
ALGERNON GISSING. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“« There are both weirdness and power in his stories of Northumber- 

land, and his local colour is ere that of a true artist....'The agi 

itself is of engrossing inte Secret of the North Sea’ is, ii 

fine, a story pulsating with life, ‘fail of energy and action, and abound 

- Pall Mali Gazette. 

ly one-motived as 





ing in instances of literary skill and finish.” 
‘It is strong. and as p 
‘ Wuthering Heights.’ *— World. 

“Mr Gissing has s dane a strong and picturesque story. foe reader 
feels the reality of the whole to the author himself. drama has 
been lived out by actual Fitsel among the surroundings in which they 
are placed. And this 0: ent a sufficient to stamp the k as 
powerful piece of work.”’— Sta: 

‘A —- marked by strong a aividuality of style, tone, and treat- 
”_ Seotsman. 





egy -a novel of mark asa study of character and passion 

re is pleasure in reading the volume, for its technical com- 

position ; throghont is excellent, the descriptive passages are at times 
rilliant, and the dialogue is never wearisome.’’—Atheneum. 





SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 
Crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding whether 
kittenish Ruby Lara ay or true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more 
winsome.’ ”— Scotsm 

“Itisa brisk and: entertaining story.” —Review of the Week. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DETEC- 
oe By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C. Crown 8vo. cloth, 








IN LONDON’S HEART. By George 
R. SIMS, Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

““We confess to having read the book right through, and most of 
those who take it up will do the same.”—Spectator. 
“One of the most exciting sensational works we have read since ‘ ‘The 

Mystery ¢ of a Hansom Cab.’ "Speaker. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert D. 
VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 
6 Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
“ An interesting, pleasant story.”— Weekly Sun. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES- 
SION. By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“An exquisite idyl....It is difficult to say or to see how the story 
could be made more pathetic or even more powerful than it is.”—Truth. 


The WEB of FATE. By T. W. Speight, 
Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

















The LADY from NOWHERE. By 


FERGUS HUME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Vol. X. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS,—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The COST of HER PRIDE. By Mrs. Alexander. 
A PROCTOR’S WOOING. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
The WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. Meade. 
KING of the CASTLE. By &. Manville Fenn. 








OUR GREATEST LIVING 
SOLDIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


As might be expected, the treatment of so ora stirring careers 
endanes plenty of gg and exciti in 
Thauieg Advertiser. 


NEW Y EDITION FOR 1900 NOW READY. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM (1900). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs 
Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 50s. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes 
and Recoll-ctions during the Reign of Louis Philippe 
andthe Empire. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, 


3s. 6d. 

“Contains perhaps the most valuable and striking collection of 
enuine revelations yet given us as to the very inmust coteries of 
[oe life from the thirties to the eighties—whether political, artistic, 
royal, literary, imperial, military, masical, or pares oh ‘The book pal- 
pitates with actuality from beginning to end.”’— Speaker 


A KIPLING PRIMER. By F. Lawrence 


KNOWLES. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cluth, 3s. 6d. 
‘A Kipling Primer’ includes biographical and critical chapters, an 
inten to Mr Kipling’s principal writings, and bibliographies Every 
point in the subject’s varied career is touched upon, and as a summary 
of a opinion on a great writer the book has a value of its 


own.” —Outloo 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents for MARCH:—Ave, Ceasar! By 
W. B. Wallace.—Points about Speakers. By James Sykes —The 
Lone rs ofa be arryo By E. Perronet Thompson.—A Black Night. 
By m —Kuskin Hall: the Poor Man’s College. By M. 
Berkeley. ars "West-Country Potter. By George Sweetman —The 
Deg in Literature. By C. Trollope.—Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon. 
By D. Sampson.—New Year’s Day, 1 B: M. Rutherford.— 
Mr. Lang on our Taste in Literature. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE.—MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 
PLAYFAIR, by Sir WEMYSS REID, has been REPRINTED 


to meet the large demand. Price 21s. 

** Lord Playfair occupied a separate place of his own in the history of the Victorian era, and many will welcome the 
eeqeeny. or ee: for the volume is mainly autobiographical, which has appeared under the skilful editorship of 
Sir Wemyss Reid.” —Specta 

“THE GREAT WORK ON SOCIAL ENGLAND.”—Times, February 22, 1900. 
Vols. I. toIIl., price 15s. each ; Vols. IV. and V.. price 17s. each; and Vol. VI., price 18s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: a Record of the Progress of the People in 


Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Literature, and ane from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L 








JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. 


JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch of his Life, his Work, and his Opinions. 


With Personal Reminiscences. By M.H.SPIEBLMANN. Containing numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 
** A very interesting study. Mr. Spielmann gives us an insight into the simplicity and charm of Mr. Ruskin’s life at 


Brantwood for which we are also grateful.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“It gives the leading facts in Ruskin’s personal history, and indicates his point of view in literature, art, and social 


philosophy.’ "—Standard. 





WITH A PREFACE BY PROF. RUSKIN. 
FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Ernest Chesneau. 


Translated by LUCY N. ETHERINGTON. With 100 Illustrations. 
“The best and indeed the only complete handbook of the English School of Painting.”— Pall Mall Gazette. | 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


“The DEATH or GLORY BOYS”: the Story of thé 17th Lancers. 


By D. H. PARRY. With Frontispiece. 
“In every respect the ‘ Death or Glory Boys’ are fortunate in their historian, whose book, which makes so timely an 
appearance, is one that no English patriot, proud of the unsurpassed valour and devotion of his country’s military heroes, 
can afford to miss.’ ’—W ‘orld. 





BOOKS BY R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: their Nests, 


Eggs, and Summer Haunts. With about 70 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature by C. Kearton. 
Price 6s. Price 21s, 


WILD LIFE at HOME: How to Stud : 
and Photograph It. With about 100 Illustrations ae Saree ee eeee. mages ed 
Photographs by C. Kearton. tographe by ©. Boll ae 8, Hggs, Loung, «c., irom f’ho- 
Price 21s. 
wit H NATURE and a CAMERA. Price 5s. 
ng the Adventures and Observations oan a BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, and EGG- 


Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. 
180 Picture Illustrations from Photographs by C. COLLECTING. Illustrated with 22 Coloured Plates of 


Kearton. Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Kdition. 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.AS. Being 


Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the iaiions, With Rembraudt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations in 
Text. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. With nearly 50 


New and Original Illustrations by Wal Paget, expressly drawn for this Edition. Cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 
“This edition is the best book for a boy that could be thought of.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNICODE: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk 


EDITION, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. POCKET EDITION, size 5in. wide by 2}in. deep, price 2s. 6d. 
*,* The Military Authorities have decided that Officers on Active Duty in South Africa will be allowed the use of 

















UNICODE, subject to the approval of the Press Censor. By means of this work the cost of Telegraphic Communication is 
immensely reduced. 


NOTABLE NOVELS. 
NOTICE. — mM. A. T. QUILLER 
COUCH’S New Novel The SHIP of 
STARS, 6s., has been TWIVE RE- 
PRINTED to meet the large demand. 


A BITTER HE ‘RITAGE. By J. 
BLOUNDKLLE - BURTO 
“In these chapters there is i fascination. ‘A 
Bitter Heritage’ is certainly a story that will enhance its 
author's high reputation.”—Navy and Army Illustrated, 
*,* This work has already been reprinted. 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Col. 
HARCOURT, Author of ‘For Love and Liberty,’ ‘On 
the Knees of the pa diese &e. 6s. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


The VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED 
ALEXA RANK STOCKTON. With 21 


Pull-Page A, 6s. 
ROXANE. By Louis Creswicke. 6s, 
The LITTLE NOVICE. By Alix King. 


IN ROYAL PURPLE. By William 
PIGOTT. 6s. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s 


By STANLEY a 
The MAN in BLACK. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDR. 3¢. 64. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTRR of FRANCE, 
3s. 6d. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
KRONSTADT. 6. | A PURITAN’S WIFE. 63s. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 3s. 6d. 

The SEA-WOLVES. 3s. 6d. 
The IRON PIRATE. 3s. 6d. 
The LI'TLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Library Edition, 6s. each ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 

TREASURE ISLAND. 

KIDNAPPED. | CATRIONA. 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAKE. 

ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

The BLACK ARROW. 

The WRECKERS. By R. L. STEVENSON and LLoyp 

OSBOURNE. 
WORKS by Q. 

WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 

“T SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5:. 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES. is. 

The SPLENDID SPUR. is. 

The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 

The ASTONISHING cee - daunted TOWN. 5s. 

The DELECTABLE DUCH 

IA; aLove Story. 3s. 6d. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


The GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. 

A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. PB a 

MR3. CLIFF’S YACHT. 3s. 6d 

The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 3s. 6d. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d 





WAR BOOKS AND WAR STORIES. 


MEMORIES and STUDIES of WAR | The WARS of the NINETIES. A 


se. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. Cheap History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years of the 


The BLACK WATCH. The Record 
— Regiment. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, The GARDEN of SWORDS a) Story 
BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or, of the Siege of Strasburg. By MAX PEMBERTON. &s, 
DH. PARRY. Illustrated. “Gheap Baition as sa.” | SCARLET and BLUE; or, Songs for 
PE RIL and PATRIOTISM : True Soldiers and Sailors. By JOHN FARMER. Cloth, 5s. 


Words only, ; 
Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adventures. Pro- only, paper, 6d.; cloth, 9d. 


fusely illustrated. In 2 vols. 4s. each; or 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
The QUEEN’S EMPIRE. With | PRITISH BATTLES on LAND and 


nearly 700 exquisite Illustrations. In 2 vols. 9s. each. tions. Cheap Edition. Complete in 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Profusely illustrated. Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 








Nineteenth Century. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. | 








HISTORY of the FRANCO-GERMAN 


WAR, CASSELL’S. Containing about 500 Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Complete in 2 vols. 6s. each. 


IN a CONBING TOWER;; or, How 


H.M.S Majestic into Action. By H.O ARNOL D- 
FORSTER, M.P. With Original Illustrations by W. H. 
Overend. 6d. 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. ByG. 


STEWART BOWLES. With a Preface by Rear- 
Admiral LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, C.B, &c. 25. 


IN DANGER’S HOUR; or, Stout 


Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s, 8d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lomrep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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